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ADVERTISEMENT. 


"Tun anthor of the following piece did 1 
ſee Mr. Wakefield 8 pamphlet before che laſt 
week. i in June; a circumſtance which it may . 
be neceſſary to mention as an apology for the 5 
VE late appearance of this tract, in the contro- 
verſy e the Iropilety of religious 


g worſhip. | 
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. importance, to the cauſe of Religion and hu- 
. ian happineſs ; ; and accordingly it has been obſerved by 
| Chriſtians of every denomination, though with great va- ; 
friety as to it's mode or form. It might have been ex- 
pected, that the propriety of a practice, which has for 
its object the promotion of piety and the honour of the 
Divine Being, and which may be traced back in the 
_ Chriſtian church, as far as the authentic documents of 
_ eccleſiaſtical hiſtory condu us, would have retnained „ 
e dubitable. The preſent, however, is the age of i inquiry, 
in which opinions and practices long eſtabliſhed, are 
5 dragged forth from the covert of antiquity, or the ſanc- 
| tuary of cuſtom, to paſs the ordeal of diſcuſſion. But 
: from this fiery trial, whatever may be i it's partial effects, : 
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no general, or permanent evil is to be apprehended by 
the friends of religion, to any thing truly valuable or im- 


5 portant to it's intereſts. By ſubmitting every thing to 


the teſt of impartial examination, the latent powers of 
the human mind are rouſed to exertion, the dormant 


_ evidences of truth are called forth to public view, what 
As falſe or ſpurious is ſeparated from what is true and ge- 


nuine, and what reſts upon the immoveable baſis of reve- 


lation, diſtinguiſhed from that which ſtands on the weak 

foundation of cuſtom, or the precarious ground of hypo- 

| theſis. Thus in the wiſe arrangements of Providence, 
the cauſe of truth and genuine chriſtianity acquires addi- 


tional ſtrength from fair diſcuſſion, whether excited by 


— deſire of improvement, the doubts of ſcepticiſm, or 
dee affeQation of novelty. The ſtorms which fhake the. 
tree of knowledge do but cauſe its roots to ſtrike deeper, i 
and its branches to Houriſh with renewed firength and . 


8 verdure. : 


- <7 Jo 


The _ made by Mr. Wakefield's l 


| the propriety of public worſhip, has the merit of being | : 


new); but by ſummoning the friends of religion to it's | = 


2 defence, i in a quarter which had not before been aſſailed, 
the conflict will probably terminate in eſtabliſhing, not 


5 only the lawfulneſs, but the obligation of ſocial worſhip 5 


5 upon invincible arguments: and thus inſtead of proving 55 
an injury to the cauſe of practical religion, it will be the 
accidental occaſion of ſtrengthening one of it's bulwarks 


againſt future aſſaults. The attack indeed has not been 

Feormidable, but the juſt fame which Mr. Wakefield ——— 

OE acquired 1 in ſome of the walks of literature, may render e 
it uſeful to diſcuſs fully, what would ſcarcely have de. 


ſerved reply, bad it fallen from a leſs learned pen: From 5 
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big cſtabliſhed reputations, and the loſs he has ſuſtaine: {by 
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Following his convitions, he is entitled to full credit 4 
for the purity of his motives, even in this ſingular per- 
formance. But, neither a regard for literary eminence, 

nor that reſpect which is due to integrity, ſhould influ« 
ence the human mind to receive opinions without ſuffi- 
_ cient evidence of their truth; or lead it to depart, from 
what has been long conſidered as an important branch of > 
| religious practice, unleſs it be roms © to be  unſcriptural | 
: er ae N 15 


As Mr. Wakefield's opinions teſpeQing poblie ü * 
appear to me to have no foundation in ſeripture, and what 
he has advanced in ſupport of them to be totally inade- 

auate to his purpoſe, I ſhall freely examine, and endea= | 
vour to refute whatever has the appearance of argument 
in his pamphlet; and attempt to eſtabliſh the propriety | 
and expediency of public worſhip, from the evidence of 
the ſcriptures, and the general nature and deſign of Chriſ- 
PT tianity. In doing this, it may be convenient to follow _ 
M Wakefield in the method he has purſued, eſpecially 
zs the topics he has choſen, the example and precepts of 
Cͤgriſt, and the practice of the apoſtles, will furniſh ir- 
reefragable evidence in favour of public worſhip, and lat 
| | to concluſions directly oppoſite to thoſe he has drawn from 
them. This evidence therefore, ſhall be collected; under 
EE reſpective articles to which it belongs, after the exa- | 
mination of Mr. Wakefield's poſitions. It may be only 
neceſſary here to obſerve, for the ſake of ſuch readers 
as may not have ſeen his tract, that the queſtion re- 
nates to public or ſcial worſhip only, not to publie 
inſtruction. For the latter Mr. Wakefield is an advo- 
| cate, but the former he pronounces to be Unauthotiſed 1 
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SECTION I 


on THE PRACTICE OF OUR SAVIOUR HIMSELF. = 
TR. WAKEFIELD firſt ſeion, | is lend in. 


an attempt to ſupport his poſition, from the practice 
of our Saviour. On this ground I cheerfully join iſſue 


with him, and if I can find nothing in the practice of 15 


our Lord, to countenance and ſupport ſocial or public 
worſhip, will cc retire with ſhame from the field of con- 
teſt, and reſi ign the victory.“ The firſt text he adduces 


. following. And, when Jeſus had ſent the multi- 


| tudes. away, he went up into 4 mountain apart to pray: and . ; 
when the evening Was come he was there alone. From ; 


this paſſage Mr. Wakefield would infer, that our Lord 


Aud not approve public worſhip, or he would have uſed it . 


before he diſmiſſed the multitude. The text aſſerts no 


more, than that Jeſus choſe to be alone at his private W 
votions. And it is extraordinary indeed, to infer, that 
becauſe Jeſus was a friend to private devotion, he was an 


enemy to public! Yet this is Mr. Wakefield's argument : 
trom this text, if there be any argument in what he has 


advanced concerning it. As to his declamation concern= 
ung the propriety and wiſdom of our Lord's uſing ſocial _ 
' worſhip with the multitude, previous to their diſmiffion, 5 
Had he been friendly to the practice, it might all have been 
pſpared, if our author had patiently conſulted the context, 


| Wwhere'a very ſatisfactory reaſon is ſuggeſted, why the 2 
hs People thould be {ent away as ſoon as the meal by which 5 


| 2 ua 25. a FE 1 


tt) 


\ iy were mitgculoiſly refrethid was TE Y The bene- _ 


volent Saviour was too much the friend of man, to in- 


troduce even worſhip itſelf, when it would have been un- 


ſeaſonable. The ſame benevolence which influenced him 


to feed them by miracle, led him to diſmiſs them as ſoon + 
as they were fed. We are told by the Evangeliſt, that 
0 When it was evening his di iſciples came to him Jaying, This 
| 165 a deſert place, and the time is naw paſt, ſend the multitude 
: mway, that they may go into the villages and buy themſelves Xe 
wittuals.” It was evening, they were in a deſert, mght 
Was approaching, and many weary ſteps muſt be made bj 
numbers of them before they could arrive at their habita- 
tions. Send them away, ſaid the diſciples, that they may 
buy victuals; Not ſo, replied the Friend of man, let them 
e refreſhed, and then diſmiſſed. Humanity required, 5 
e as ſoon as the meal was over they ſhould depart, ; 
Which they did. But even on this occaſion, there was an 
act of ſocial worſhip, for Jeſus cc Looking up to heaven, 
| bleſed and brake” t the proviſion, | Upon Mr. Wakefield's 
prineiples, ought not our Lord, inſtead of thus remind- 
ing them of their, dependence on the Author of all good, 
to have left them «« To the ſecret impreſſions and undiſ- 5 
g turbed impulſe of their own minds?“ But Jeſus was 
wiſe as well as good. His example taught them to Ac» 
OE knowledge the Divine beneficence, | and by diſmiſſing 
ten immediately, under the impreſſion which the mira- 1 
cle, and the ſhort act of ſocial worſhip that preceded it 
made upon their minds, they would depart better diſpoſ- ws 
5 ed to indulge improving meditations, than if they had 
gone away under the craving ſenſation of hunger, or 
5 their ſtay had been re until the Journ. of night, | 
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and the ſolitude of a deſert had ee painful appree 5 
henſians. * ; 


In e cf dis bets Mr. Wakefield a 5 


qvotes theſe words, ( Then cometh Feſus with the diſciples 
to à place called Gethſemane, and ſaith unto them ;, Sit ye here 
bil I go and Pray hender. And be went forward a little, - 
| about a one“ caft ; and kneeled down and prayed. 4+: This e 
| palſage, however, only proves that our Lord, under thas 
: 9 et ſtate of mind he 1 was then! in, cholk to you out his : 


* 1 a nate 3 the hiv 0 page 14, Mr. Wakefield has 5 
laboured to expoſe what he calls © the rigorous difcipline of Difſen- : 
© ters,“ eſpecially in ſome diſſenting academies, He ought however 
to have well aſcertained the fad, before he indulged himſelf in ridi- 
<1 guling it. Having ſpent ſix years in that diſſenting academy to 
which our author is ſuppoſed to allude, I aſſert from my own know - 

; | hedge, that his account reſpeQng family-worſhip in that ſeminary „„ 
is not true; and that he muſt have been greatly m/z Informed concern 
e ing i K. 80 far was * the day” from being * « uſhered in with a prayer py 
To of half an hour” that the whole time allowed for family devotion 5 
Was twenty five minutes. A chapter was firſt read, unleſs it were 
very long, in which caſe it was uſually divided; one of Dr. Watts's FO 
£ pſalms or hymns was then ſung ; after which the Tutor prayed about 
teen or twelve minutes: the prayer was ſeldom extended to a quarter 
P an hour.” As to Mr. Wakefield's ſarcaſtic ſmiles at the ſhort prayer 
before the lecture in divinity, thoſe are welcome to enjoy it who 5 
think that inquiries after truth are better conducted without any re- 
, gard to the God of truth, than with an humble dependence upon 
„ him, and a Gincere deſi re of his direction and bleſſing i in the purſuit N 
pk religious knowledge. With regard to ** private meetings or clubs = 
e amonglt the ſtudents to prafliſe themſelyes i in the gift of prayer,” * . 
I never ſaw any thing of the kind, and know of no ſuch praQtice | 
ST. among them. Theſe things indeed are trifles, with which the atten- oy 
_ tion of the reader wouid not have been here troubled, were it not 5 
iat in all caſes truth is preferable to errar, or miſrepreſentation. 


1 W. xv. 36. Merk vi. 32. * A 4 WY 
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heart in n private to his heavenly Father. But What argu- | 


: abet can be drawn againſt ſocial worſhip, from his 


uſing private devotion, in a ſeaſon of peculiar diſtreſs | 
which concerned himſelf only? It was fo far from being 
an occaſion that called loudly for ſympathiſing and 
oy ſocial ejaculations,”® that it is not ſuppoſable, any ſer- 
vices of that kind from his diſciples, who at that time 
were ignorant of the deſign of his ſufferings, and the 
glory which would follow them, would have been of any | 
uſe to him, The occaſion called for more extraordinary „ 
aſſiſtance, and accordingly we find,“ There appeared 


” , an ne uo him Tony heayen frengthening him.” T: 


Mr. Wakefield tu 7 In juſtification of private . 
ED 0 prayer, and in diſcouragement of ſocial worſhip,” t the 
following paſſages of the life of Jeſus: And he withdrew s 
by e into the wilderneſs and prayed. . And it came s 
paſs in theſe days, that he went out into a mountain to pray ; == 
and continued all night i in prayer to Grd. | And it came a 
5 paſs+ as he was alone praying, his di iſciples were with him. $ = 
The firſt and ſecond of theſe texts only prove chat Jeſus 
prayed 1 in private, but no inference can juſtly be drawn. 


| from thence © in diſcouragement of ſocial worſhip.” 


m— . how can it be inferred, that becauſe a perſon does . 
vne action at one time, therefore he does not do another 1 
action at another time? As to the latter text, notwith- - 
1 ſtanding Mr, Wakefield's ſneefs at ſuch an interpretation, 5 
mere is as much evidence, that the diſciples were with ur 
. Lord when he prayed on the occaſion mentioned i in it, Sh 
LL as that they were not. In fair conſtruction, the term „ 
ohne in this paſſage, may as Juſtly be underftood to mean 
5 being only with his diſciples, in oppoſition. to his being : 
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with the multitude ; ; as Lat . was s abſolutely withaut 


the company of any perſon, at the time he prayed. This 
ſenſe would obviouſly have appeared, if the whole verſe 


i had been quoted by Mr. Wakefield. It reads thus, 


« And it came to paſs as he was alone proving, his diſciples 


were with him ; and he aſted them ſaying, Whom ſay the 


people that I am?” It is certain then, the diſciples were 
near enough for our Lord to ſpeak to them, and conſe- 


7 quently for them to hear him praying if he uſed his N 


voice. Where Mr. Wakefield got his intelligence that 
Chriſt removed from them, * a ſtone's throw perhaps, 


while he prayed, he has not informed us. It is not in 9 
the text, and it cannot be ſuppoſed that either Peter or Fa 


x James or John haye appeared to communicate this cir- 
cumſtance to him. This text is clearly againſt him; for 


Whatever may be intended by Jeſus' being alone, ir was 
| ſuch a ſolitude, that it is expreſsly declared © His dr 2 ipl „ 


3 were with him.” Will Mr. Wakefield acknowledge this, Es 


to. be 6 A ſingle poſitive proof” of ſocial e be- 


5 tween Chriſt and his * 5 


4 f he FAD not, the 1 7th 1 of John 8 bt, 1 which 1 
5 Mr. Wakefield has mentioned without fully attending to 
1 will furniſh one. An attention to the chapter and its 


1 connexion, will afford the moſt ſatisſactory evidence, 8 


dur Lord delivered the prayer which it contains, in the 


2 ſociety of his diſciples, | It is ſuperfluous therefore to aſk, BE 


whether they joined in it. 7 They certainly ts £ 
” | to it ſeriouſly, and were probably « edified by it, as it is | 
| beyond a doubt that our Lord intended their edification 


in it. The preceding chapters narrate a long converſay 
tion between Chriſt and his diſciples, and without the 


leaſt intimation of his departing-from them, the Evan- 


e introduces * yy with, ſaying, « TRE words ; 
e pag . 


1.45), 


| ſhake Feſus and ] 2 up his eyes to heaven.” After it was 
ended he immediately adds, hen Jeſus had ſpoken theſe 
3 words he went forth WiTH, HIS DISCIPLES ;” * which un- 
doubtedly implies that they were with him. But we 
need not reſt the argument on the connexion, though it 
be ſo deciſive. The prayer itſelf, contains internal evi- 
_ dence of being delivered in company with the apoſtles. 8 


Our Lord expreſsly refers to them in the language he . 


uſes, as preſent. And now I am no more in the world, 


„ but theſe are in the world. „Neither pray I for 7 
FP theſe alone.” 1 Theſe are expreſſions which cannot 
reaſonably be underſtood, upon any other ground, than 
that the perſons referred to in them were preſent. The 
ſame may be aſſerted of the following ſentence of this 
prayer, "Theſe things I ſpeak in the world, that they 
; * may haye my joy fulfilled in themſelves.” | How _ . 
Could the things which our Lord ſaid in this prayer, 8 
a a ſource of joy or comfort to his diſciples, under that 
ſorrow which the expectation of his departure occa- 
ſioned, unleſs they had been preſent and heard them) 
Here then is a direct and Poſitive proof of an act of ſo. 
cial worſhip, in which Chriit engaged with his apoſtles. 
Here is a prayer, and not a very ſhort one, preſented to 
his heavenly Father in their company. When praying 
for bleſſings in which they were concerned, he prayed 
with them; though ſhortly after, when his own peculiar 
ſituation . approaching ſufferings were the ſubject of 


his devotions, he e to be alone, as in the infancy be- N 


: tors n * 


8 „Pader this hand the 3 of Chriſt, it is ; proper to 
| | notice what Mr. Wakefield < omitted, though very im- 
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portant to his fubject, that it was the cam of our Lord 
| to attend the ſocial worſhip of the Jews in the ſyna = 


gogues. Luke informs us that Jeſus, after his baptiſm, 
„ Came to Nazareth where he had been brought up; 

and as his cem was, he went into the ſynagogue on 
the ſabbath-day and ſtood up for to read.” * It had 


V0 been cuſtomary for him Before this time, to read and 
expound in the ſynagogue ; for he had but juſt entered 
upon his public miniſtry, and his addreſs to the congre- 

gation at Nazareth on this occaſion, excited at firſt their 


_ aſtoniſhment, and afterwards their indignation. F But 


though it had not previouſly been uſual with him to ſpeak, 8 


it was his cuſtom to attend the ſynagogue, in the place : 


85 e Where he had been brought wp, „It will hardly be BE 4, 


denied, that ſocial prayer conſtituted part of the ſervice 


of the ſynagogue, If ſuch worſhip were unlawful, it Fs 


cannot be ſuppoſed that our Lord would have given it 15 


mas countenance and ſupport. Yet we find he not only 
i into "ms Hynagogue, to | inftru and en e 25 1 


” uh wat his 15520 the er habit of | his fe, = 


5 —_ the ae or ſocial e of nende in the . 


"i Cbrid anonded the Jewiſh ee fo Hitt is 


— wanting in the evangelical hiſtory, ſuch ſtrong 595 
tvidence as wilt indes us to conelude, it was our 


2 We are ee, Ah the! Gin hiſtorian): at Jeſus. 


| 14 Took Peter and James and John, and went up int : # | 


5 1 fin to 3 And as he frye, the be in 3 his coun- £ OS 


; : | » Luke . 16. | bee the context, 1 8 8 þ 3 


. 


ſenance was altered, and his raiment was white and glifters 
ing. * It is certain the three diſciples were with him, 


when he prayed on this occaſion, for Luke ſays his tranſ- 


| figuration took place ( as he prayed ;” and both Mat. 
thew and Mark, in their accounts of the occurrence, ſay 
„ He was transfigured before them,” + the three diſciples. 
| Upon a comparative view of the paſſages therefore in the 
three evangeliſts, here is no xoom for the conjecture 
which Mr. Wakefield introduced on another occaſion, 
that the diſciples withdrew about “ a ſtone's throw.“ 
The prayer, and the transfiguration, took place in their 
1 prefence; and this is another dire and pęſitive proof of 
ſiocial worſhip, in which Chriſt engaged with his apoſ- 
tles. It will not invalidate this evidence, that Luke 
fays, the diſciples ©. were heavy with ſleep,” during part . 
of this luminous appearance. For, Whether we ſuppoſe 
= | their ſleep to be the natural effe& of wearineſs, or an ex- _ 
:  traordinary effect of the overwhelming ſplendor with 
which they were ſurrounded, there is no reaſon to ſup- . 
8 poſe they were aſleep when he began to pray : and their > 
ſleepineſs, while he was engaged with them in ſocial de- 
votion, does not invalidate the lawfulneſs or propriety of 
our Lord's action in praying with them. Neither will 
it avail to ſay, This was an extraordinary occaſion, and 1 
the end for which the diſciples attended was, not to join 
in an act of devotion, but to be ( eye-witneſſes of his 
: 8 majeſty, when he received from God the Father ho- 
% nour and glory i in the holy mount.” + For, if this were 
the caſe, and if, as Mr. Wakefield aſſerts, ſocial worſhip = 
| eb unlawful and ingonkiſiagy with oy pcs we 5 
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not juſtly expect, that our Lord would have given his 
diſciples a caution againſt imitating his conduct on this 
occaſion; leſt their reverence for him, and regard to his 
example, ſhould lead them to adopt a practice ſo unlaw- 
ful and injurious as the ſocial worſhip of God! There 
was ſurely ſome danger that they who loved and revered 
their maſter, who acknowledged j him as the ſon of God, 
1 would be apt to conſider his conduct in religion as a pat- . 
tern for them. How then, upon Mr. Wakefield's prin- 
ciples, can we acquit the wiſe and holy legiſlator and 
guide of the Chriſtian church, of ſome deficiency of con- 
duct upon this occaſion ? If therefore his followers have 
| erred in adopting ſocial worſhip, may not the ſource of 
this error be traced to the practice of him, who © hath 
_& left us an example, that we ſhould follow his ſteps = 
; And would not the error thus be imputed to one, „ | 
„ whom are hid all the treaſures of wiſdom and know- 5 
« ledge?” To ſuch abſurd conſequences are men driven, 
when —_ argue _ PREISE: which are : indefen- 


EPO Saas oY our Lord's es focial r 


with his diſciples occurs in the following paſſage. © And 
it came to paſs, that, as he was praying in a certain place, 5 
men he ceaſed, one of his di diſciples ſaid unto him, Lord, as. 
ws to pray, as John alſo laught his di ;ſciples.” The re 
5 queſt of this diſciple was preſented upon our Lord's end- 
ing his Prayer, which moſt ſtrongly implies that his diſ- 
eiples were with him when he- prayed.  -Our Lord's 
Anſwer is accordingly addreſſed to them colleftively, and, 
5 not merely to the individual who had aſked the queſtion. 80 
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ble and pious mind, impreſſed with a fenſe of ti devout . 1 Ri 
ſentiments which Jeſus had juſt expreſſed 1 in prayer, and Fol | | 


deſirous of arriving at a ſimilar devotional attainment. 
And the diſciple appears to have been encouraged to make 
ſuch a requeſt, by recollecting that John the Baptiſt ha al ; 


| 

9855 taught his * a e of devotion. 1 | 

* Bia, what oarticularly We 10 iis bed in this, | 
and other paſſages where our Lord's praying with his it. 
diſciples ſtands recorded is, that it is mentioned in an Bi 


incidental manner, on account of it's connexion with ſome —v— 
i other circumſtance or event ; which obviouſly leads to V 
FI this concluſion, that ſocial pra yer was his ordinary prac- 8 
tice, and therefore the mention of it was not Sought [--2 
neceſſary, otherwiſe than as it ſtood connected with ſome- _ — 3 4 |: 
thing elſe in the hiſtory. If it had been directly "= DE 
explicitly recorded, that upon a certain occaſion Jeſus | 


— byabigcs ay apt it rene 52 
_ 


prayed with his diſciples, and ſuch a circumſtance had 1 5 
deen mentioned merely on it's own account, we might e 
conclude that this was a deviation from his general —_—: ; | _ 
ice, and therefore not to be conſtrued into an example; „ 
Es for, what hiſtorian would record, as a remarkable cir= _ ; 

SO cumſtance in the hiſtory of any man, an action which | 
©. -_ frequently performed, and conſtituted one of the Torn NE 
. daily habits of his life? Tf i it were recorded of the maſter 5 — |} 


pf a family, that upon a particular occaſion he prayed 
ö with his children and domeſtics, we ſhould not conelude 
this was his ordinary practice. But, if a biographer in EE || 
= narrating the life of ſuch a character ſhould = Re. 1 T1 
de was praying with his family, ſuch or ſuch circum - — | 
| Ntances occurred, the obvious concluſion would by he M0 

| ſocial prayer was his cuſtom, and was only mentioned aas | | 
i pointed out the ſeaſon or occaſion, of the particular. | | Il 
”  Gireumltance ne in that * of the hiſtory : and Ss ' [ 
. . | | | is of : I 
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| 15 tis the prayers of 0 our Lord are introduced iy the 
N vrangslifts, 2 


This renvirk,” | is in a 8 Ades pliable,” to the. 
| inſtance of Chriſt's praying over little children, in the 
preſence of his diſciples and others. Matthew ſays, _ 
yen were brought unto him little children that he ſhould = 
9 put his hands on them and pray ; and the diſciples rebuked 5 
them. This was a practice conformable to very ancient 
cuſtom, as may be ſeen in the inſtance of Jacob spray 
ing over the ſons of Joſeph. + © There is,” as Dr. Dod- 
dridge obſerves on the paſſage, * No reaſon to think 
© that they were brought to Chriſt for the cure of ſome | 
; « malady, for in that caſe it is not to be imagined the 
-; 50 Giciples would have been ſo inhuman as to 2 
10 them.“ | Matthew indeed, does not ſay that Jeſus did 
1 pray over them: but Mark, in relating the ſame circum<s _, 
ane ſays, “ He took them up in his arms, put his 
86 hands upon them, and Ble 72 d them.” 11 Treating them. | 
With tenderneſs and compaſſion, he ſelemaly recom- 
. mended them to the divine protection and favour. : It is. 
evident that this was an act of ſecial worſhip, for there . 
is no room to doubt, that the diſciples and the perſuns 
Who brought theſe children to our Lord were preſent. 
L ** not our Saviour then, in this inſtance, given us not 
only a ſpecimen of ſocial worſhip, but an inſtructive and 
2 pathetic example of the manner in which parents, or others 
who have the care of young children, ſhould, in their 
ſocial or family devotions, affeQionately commend them 
to the Father of ſpirits, of whom we are aſſured, it is 
not his will that one of theſe Title ones | ſhould | pos N 
. rity EN ok oa 15 
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* Beneath the Akield of bc arguments 1 * * . 
and, « and leave it to the conſideration of every impa. 
tial reader, whether there be not moſt ſatisfactory vi- 14 
- dence, from the hiſtory of our Lord as recorded by thb f 
- evangeliſts, that it was his practice frequently to engaga 
in ſocial worſhip, and attend public; and whether the 
example of Chriſt be not a ſufficient authority, for the. 
3 prachice of JOEY amang bis tallowess. 5 


or THE PRECEPTS or ou SAVIOUR, | 
- PROCEED r next to e examine Mr. Wakefield's f od F: 

56 | ſeQtion, which treats „of the precepts of our Sa- 

5 Gur x ;” and in which he propoſes to © exhibit, 1. Such ” 
« as directly and literally prove public worſhip to be un- 
cc ' authoriſed by Chriſtianity, and inconſiſtent with it: 

=”, « and, 2. Such as by inevitable inference diſprove and 1 
„ condemn the practice. After ſuch. 2. propoſal, | 
— might we not expect ſome paſſage to be produced, . 

Which public worſhip is directly mentioned, and con- 
demned? © To the lover of truth who wiſhes to adjult 

: 8 his conduct by the ſtandard of the goſpel,” . ſuch n 
ſage would “ appear of ineſtimable value, and indiſputa= | . 

ble as demonſtration.” How great mult be his fur= |: | 7 

bie Yeo, to ind that Mr. Wand has failed 0 MO | 1 
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produce a fingle paſſage of this deſcription | And that the 


paſſage on which he lays the greateſt ſtreſs, has not any = 


reference whatever to public or ſocial worſhip ! It is 
this: © And when thou prayeſt thou ſhalt not be as the hypo- 


hay crites are: for they love to pray flanding in the ſynagogues 
an in the corners of the ſtreets, that they may be ſeen of 


: | is Wen. Verily I ſay unto you, T hey have their c reward. 
Hut thou when thou prayeſt, enter into thy claſet, and when 


« thou haſt ſhut thy door, pray to thy Father who is in ſecret; 
: cc and thy Father who ſeeth in fecret ſhall reward thee open- 


« ly.”* Chriſt is ſo far from being as Mr. Wakefield. 5 


 fays, 1 1. here introduced directing his diſciples, in the 
85 cleareſt and moſt unequivocal declaration that language 
« can convey upon the voy point of duty which occupies 


ü our” preſent cc inquiries,” | that the paſſage has not the 
. moſt diſtant relation to this point. And I might 0 defy ; 


Vall the ſubtleties of argument” to ſhew, that it has any | 


0 reſererce to fon or r public worſhip. | 


3 11 5 . good rol of intetpietation, i generally allowed 
5 by divines of all perſuaſions, and what is abundantly = 
more valuable, dictated by every ſound underſtanding, 36 
that the connected ſenſe of ſcripture | is it's true ſenſe, Let 


| it be applied then to this, as it undoubtedly ought to every. 
other paſſage. Our Lord in this part of his celebrated - 


diſcourſe on the mount, points out, and corrects, ſeve- 


ral miſtakes in the vain and oſtentatious religion of the | 


| Phariſees. Alms had been mentioned before: faſting —_ 
follows in the ſubſequent part of the chapter: this paſ- N 


- ſage relates to perſonal devotion. Tt was the practice . 


= _ thoſe jewiſh hypocrites, to perform even their perſonal 


8 devotion in public, ſtanding in the Anno: © or at the 


Match. vi. 5 and 6. 2 . 13. 


corners 25 


( 


_ evrners of the ſtreets, to be ſoon and admired of men as 
eminent devotees. Againſt this abſurdity, calculated to 
_ flatter one of the baſeſt paſſions, human pride, our Lord 
gcautions his hearers, juſtly branding it with the odious _ 
name of hypocriſy, and direQs them to perform their 
 perſmal' or private devotion in ſecret. But by what rule 
ol interpretation, does Mr. Wakefield infer, that be- 
1 cauſe our Lord gave directions concerning perſonal devo- | 
: tion he was an enemy. to facial; ; contrary to his own 
practice? Is this what Mr. Wakefield promiſed; a © di- 
„ rect and Uiteral proof, that public worſhip is un- 
«authoriſed by Chriſtianity and inconſiſtent with it ?” 
oh Is there a word in this pallage about public worſhip, . 
| | any reference to it? Can an injunction to practiſe pri- 
vate prayer be a prohibition of public? Or, does it fol- 5 
low from exhortations to certain religious practices in 5 
_ caſes, that other religious practices in other cir- 
cuinſtances are not to be obſerved, though chere A 
abundant authority for them in the New Teſtament 5 
TY Upon: the ſame mode of argumentation, if it deſerves the 
v7 name, Mr. Wakefield might find a text in Which we 
W aa directed to love our neighbour, and infer from R, 
dauat it was not our duty to love God, becauſe love to 
him was not mentioned in tit text. Can any thing be os 
more abſurd than to ſay, that what a paſſage does nt .- 
tion, it candemms S Let if Mr. Wakefield will impartially . 
8 review what he has written, he will find, that it is upon 


„ thi very miſtaken principle he has gone, in applying 
the above . in our "Lord's ORs o 5 Wy 


5 | vele.: 


The ons; 1 of bs 3 . Fa it is to . 
75 be reſtricted entirely to perſonal devotion; and leaves the 
. eſe of fecal werb oper to be determined by 020 5 
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hag; which have a reference to it. The language is 
remarkably guarded, and it might have been expected, 
that it would never have been ſo miſapprehended as to 
be underſtood of prayer in general, or ſocial worſhip. 
Our Lord was at this time addreſſing, not only his diſ- 


ciples, but a multitude of people. Why did he uſe the 


ngular number when ſpeaking of alms-giving, prayer | 
e and faſting, unleſs it were to ſhew that he ſpoke of per- 
Sy actions? * And when thou prayeſt, thou ſhalt” not 
be as the hypocrites.” Had it been his deſign directly | 
2 and literally to condemn public worſhip, how eaſy would 
it have been for him to uſe the plural number, and have Kg 
| ſaid, „When ye pray, be not ye as the hypocrites a . 
? who. pray in public, but let all your devotions be per- 
formed in ſecret, and worſhip no more in ſociety, gither © 
in your families, the ſynagogue, or the temple. If he 3 ; 
| had referred to ſocial worſhip, which was then common 5 
among the Jews, nothing could have been more natural, 
dan for him to have addreſſed the people colleftively . 
and nothing leſs pertinent, or more ſubject to miſcon- 


ſtruction, than to ſpeak 1 in the Jingular as referring only 


to perſonal devotion. Let the reader judge now of we 
ſtrength of This adamantine pillar,” on which Mr. 
Wakefield ſays, his opinion “ might be ſecurely reſted z” 
and what reaſon he had to Defy the ſubtleties of argu- 
ment to undermine it s baſe, or the force of evidence 


„to throw it down.“ Alas! no ſubtlety 3 is here neceſ- 


| ſary. Viewed only by the eye of plain reaſon, | Ln 
. Adamantine pillar” appears a ( Baſcleſs fabric; and 

touched but with the finger of any 1 man' 8 eee IT 

1 : it rotiets, and falls to the ground: . \ 
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=o Jami, 3 klebe me, "the hour Neu 64% ye je fl reli / 
in this mountain, nor yet at Feruſalem, worſhip the Father. 
5 But the hour cometh and 'now is, when the true worſhippers FS 
| ſhall worſhip the Father in ſpirit and in reuth + God is a Jſpi- . 
8 and they that worſhip him, muſt worſhip in ſpirit and in 
5 truth, »* From this paſſage Mr. Wakefield would infer, | 
that “ Mental devotion, and the conſecration of the 
thoughts and affections, the heart and foul to the will of 5 
without being expreſſed in ſocial addreſſes 
to him, © is the worſhip moſt acceptable to God, and 
„ müſt be paid to the abſolute relinquiſhment of every 
„ other, by thoſe who wiſh to become the true worſhip- 
Þ pers of the Father.” +! But an impartial examination. 
_ bj the paſſage will make it evident, public worſhip 18 ſo 0 
far from being condemned by it, that the practice re- 
ceives very conſiderable countenance, and'is ſtrongly ſup> - 
Pert by the langaage of our Lord on this occaſion. 
Mr. Wakefield indeed allows, that according © To the 
Beal ſenſe of the former verſe, the two temples of the 
* Jews and Samaritans were alone intended by our Sa- 
© viour.” But he aſſerts, that in the latter verſe, «© The 
« abolition of all temple worſhip, THAT is of all public 
0 droation, is ſpoken of. f If we might but intro- 
85 duce c on all occaſions our That is, how eaſily might 
many ohſtinate texts be made to truckle to a favourite 
_* hypotheſis! How flippantly might the ſcriptures be ad. 
duced to ſupport the doctrines of men ! And how readily 
5 might any vagary of a heated imagination, which now 
wanders ſolitarily from Baumer to Revelations ( ſceking 
reſt and finding none,” meet with comfortable ſhelter! 


it's creator, 
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But unfortunately for all ſuch hapleſs wanderers, there 
is ſuch a thing as common-ſenſe, which men will uſe 
when they read the Bible as well as other books. And . 
this ſame common: ſenſe comes in with an unwelcome 7 
queſtion, and aſks : What authority has Mr. Wakefield 4 
to ſay, that the abolition of alt 7emple-worſhip,, means 
the abolition of all public devotion ?” Or, by what rule 
in logic does he infer, that becauſe public worſhip, under Eo 
the Chriſtian diſpenſation, was not to be reſtricted to one 
place, therefore it was not to be obſerved in any place ? 5 
This is ſuch a maſter-piece, ſuch a gigantic ſtride in 


the march of inferences, that it certainly deſerves to be 


recorded, and may henceforward ſtalk forth, as a con 
rageous example to the champions of novelty. Seriouſly 
However, may it not be aſked, Though men were no 
more to worſhip God by bringing thank-offerings to the 
jewiſh high-prieſt, might they not by Jeſus Chriſt « offer . 
= the ſacrifice of praiſe to God continually, that is the ” 
« fruit of their lips, giving thanks to his name? * . 
: Though they were not to offer Levitical ſacrifices in the 5 
| temple at Jeruſalem, yet might not Chriſtians, according 
. to the repreſentation of the apoſtle Peter, © offer up,” . 
in the church of Chriſt, which is God's ſpiritual houſe or 
temple, < ſpiritual ſacrifices acceptable to God by Jeſus 
: "os Chriſt?” f And, does the whole of our Lord's lan- 5 
1 85 guage to the woman of Samaria, aſſert any thing more : 1 
doncerning public worſhip than this : That it was not to 
be confined to mount Sion, or mount Gerizim : not to 
cConſiſt of material, ceremonial, figurative rites and ob= 
ſervances; but of. rational, ſimple, ſpiritual devotion; 
1 ſuited to the. ſuperior excellence of the Chriſtian diſpen- 
5 ſation, and the party rg of believers under it 55 
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Lat) us, 1 "WKY whether & RE hag fart © CON» 
15 1 in it's connexion, do not afford a ſtrong argument 
in favour: of ſocial Chriſtian worſhip, The Samaritan | 
woman with whom our Lord converſed, regarding him : 
asa prophet, appealed to him on the queſtion long dif. : 
5 puted between Jews and Samaritans, whether the neigh+ : 
| bouring mountain, or Jeruſalem, were © The place where 
© men ought. to worſhip.” * In reply our Lord ſpokes 
the above paſſage, in which he aſſerts the time was com? _ 
mencing, when neither that mountain nor Jeruſalem 
| ſhould be conſidered as a place of peculiar ſanctity, to 
which the worſhip of the Father was to be reſtricted: but 
that the true worſhippers, 2 wherever ſuch ſhould be found, 
in ſolitude or ſociety, ſhould worſhip the Father in ſpirit 
jo and i in truth; with real, ſpiritual, ſincere, and acceptable wt 
5 devotion. : T hus he informs her, as Mr. Wakefield has FN 
bbſeryed with a degree of accuracy he did not intend, that 
«God was providing under the new diſpenſation of the 
s Meſſiah, a collection of worſhippers better ſuited to. the 
« ſpirituality of his own nature than the Jews or Saman | 
_ ritans.” +: But Chriſt does not ſay, that public Wor- 
5 5 ſhip. would be aboliſhed ; or that men ſhould not then 
worſhip, as they had done before, in colleded bodies. 
pos” grant the text aſſerts the abolition of ceremonial worthip, 3 8 
but it aſſerts nathing concerning the “ abolition of public 
nar is there any thing in the paſſage, that 
$f could warrant Mr. Wakefield's inſertion of ſuch an ex- 
e poſitory clauſe, but the contrary. Our Lord's language e 
admits the propriety of public worſhip i in general, and ſpeaks. 5 
of the alteration that was to take place reſpecting 1 
ger the Chriſtian diſpenſation. Men had worſhipped in 
| Joey * before that time. It had been the price 
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r je” Patriatchs: and Prophits x of 8 Kings, d 
e pious Iſraelites: The tabernacle firſt, and afterwards: the 
temple was the theatre where, three times in the; year, 
the united worſhip of the congregation of Iſrael was Pre 
ſented to Jehovah. Chriſt does not condemn the practice, 
does not ſay worſhip ſhould no more be ſocial or public, 
but as formerly pious worſhippers, by divine appoints 
ment were affeciated at Jeruſalem, ſo under the New Teſ- . 
tament wherever there ſhould be true worſhippers who _ 
3 Worſhipped the Father in ſpirit and in truth, their Wor- 
r ſhip ſhould be acceptable. Here i is nothing then, to pro- 
1 1 aſſociating in worſhip, which was efſential'to Mr, 
1 Wazkefield's argument. So far from ſuggeſting ſuch a 
_— prohibition, it ought to be particularly obſerved, that the 
Wren nn idea of afſociation, as it is included in our Lord's reference 
RED . worſhip of the Jews and Samaritans, muſt neceſ- 
114 farily accompany his tranſition to the worſhip of Chriſ- 


. | tians, becauſe there is nothing to give us the leaſt notice 
SH to the contrary.— This paſſage therefore, impartially con- 
1 Ne : 


„ | fidered, evidently ſupports the practice of true worſhippers 
i | ET worſhip the Father in ſpirit and in truth, whether 5 
n individually j in their private retirements, or jointly i in their ER 
1 ſeocial and public devotions. Vet this is a paſſage which 5 
Mx. Wakefield repreſents as dire#ly and literally proving 
| [| TILE public worſhip to be unauthoriſcd by Chriſtianity and 
| „„ inconſiſtent with it; and which, with a kind of triumph, = 
| 5 "2 he calls, © An emphatic declaration of our maſter, than Oe 
3 . which nothing more deciſrve upon” his cc argument can : 
RR... : imagined !”'* It is indeed deciſive, not in his-favout, 
| EH but to prove, that though public worſhip under „„ 
if 1 5 faic coe had principally been confined to ane place, . 5 
Fr yet under we Chriſtian difpenſation it It would be N 7 
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TY Fr performed in any place adds PUT) were true wor- 
ſhippers.” Mr. Wakefield, notwithſtanding his aſſumed 


triumph, has advanced nothing to point out the emphaſis 


in it againſt public worſhip, nor favoured his readers with 
any ſubſtantial reaſon for conſidering it as deciſive again® 
| the practice, though he has confidently afferted it to be fo. 
It is undoubtedly eaſy to ſubſtitute bold aſſertion, or 
flowing declamation, for ſolid argument, but to © The 


lover of truth” ſearching after the object of his admira- 


Rn tion, plain, connected, and forcible reaſoning will be 8 
unſpeakably more valuable, than the flowers of rhetoric, 
; or the dogmas of poſitivity. A brilliant exhibition f 
fir eworks may entertain and dazzle ſpectators, but there 
muſt be weight of metal, and a well-dineted cannonade . 
W to n n a enk. , 125 


PI * ſuch dire pay eral a as = . * = 
Dy 33 worſhip, Mr. Wakefield calls our attention to 
ſuch precepts of our Lord as by Inevitable inference 
s diſprove and condemn the practice.” Under this head 
hae places the following declaration z My yoke is eaſy _e 
5 my burden is ligbi. * This maxim he conſiders as in- 7 
applicable to The manner, in which public worſhip! is 
conducted among many ſects of Chriſtians.“ Surely 
Mr. Wakefield ſhould have remembered it was not the 
made, but the thing itſelf which he profeſſed to attack. 
Admitting therefore that this text may cenſure ſome in- : 
| Judicious modes of worſhip, unleſs | it applies againſt pub- 3 
lic worſhip in every mode of it, his cauſe can derive no 
| ſupport from the paſlage. | "Theſe words of Chriſt are 
ſtriking and beautiful, to expreſs the mild and benefi- 5 
1 dent nature of Nis . and if 1 to ann 1 5 
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(4) 


Y worſhip, they ſhew, that there i is a pleaſing contraſt bs. 
tween it, and the burdenſome ceremonial worſhip of the 
| Jews, which was © A yoke neither they nor their fathers- 

| © were able to bear.“ But a mind that can think this 
text, by © © Inevitable | inference” condemrs all public 
worſhip, muſt ſurely be under the influence of ſome ine- 
vitable and unconquerable prejudice —T will not waſte 
the reader's time to foll ow Mr. Wakefield in the digreſ 
fon, introduced under the above paſſage, about long 

* prayers, cathedral ſervices, curates, rectors, and cho- 

« riſters with cherubic faces.“ f It may ſuffice to ob- 

| ſerve in general, that if there were room for an the 110088 
beral ſarcaſms he has introduced againſt Diſſenters and 
Churchmen, their improprieties in conduQing public 


- worſhip, furniſh no argument againſt the practice itſelf. 
8 ; What i iS there good and valuable in it's own nature, but ; 


Has been and may ſtill be abuſed by the folly, or the wick 


5 belt of men? All arguments derived from the abuſe of e 
1 things, againſt the lawful and reaſonable uſe of them, 55 
—_ bein Solemn puerilities” not worth reſuting. Va- 1 
, nity and —_— ny take place 1 in be ind re- 


= * Ade xv. 10. i + Pages * 27; 2 8 


1 Mr. Wakefield repreſents ſocial worſhip as . But : 


1 15 chere any more oſtentation in a congregation" 8 blently uniting in 75 
the petitions of him who leads their devotions, than in attending to 
| a religious diſcourſe ? 1n either caſe there is no appearance 'of ſingu- 
1 tarity, or effedtation | of ſuperior piety, and therefore no more oftentar 
tn than 1 in the Author's account of his own prous temper, from his = 
Youth; or of his private de votions on a ce rtain occaſi ion, when be tells 5 
1 the public: « 1 returned home, thanke my Makes with tears of „ 
2 gratitude for giving me in the calm ſtudies of philoſophy and 5 
4 religion, and the exerciſe of retired virtues, ſuch an infinite 
” &e "ſupeiigrizy over the ſons of ambition, venality and vice. d 


1 


Memoirs of the Life of Gilbert Waketield, Page 399. 
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. adduced 3 Mr. Wakefield. 


650 


liglon; but this does i not ecken hs obllgeitens of vir- 


OY 


8 N nor leſſen N 5 of literature. Fanatics 


23 


ap a ek phil6togit. Gee that 1 15 ST | | 
has been diſgraced with the babblings of vain repetition, 


_ ravings of enthuſiaſm, and the gorgeous pomp of ſu- _ 
5 perſtition; this does not prove, that it may not be con- 
ducted in a ſimple, rational, ſerious, and manly manner; 

or that when ſo conducted, it be not both ſcriptural and 
5 edifying. —Diſmiſſi ing then a topic ſo inapplicable to the : 


29 argument, let us attend to the next paſſage of ſcripture : 
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10 contains 0 eſe words of our Lot 00 But 7 ſay 1 — 8 e 


8 5 you, that in this Place is one greater than the temple. The „„ 
Jen of man is Lord even of” the Sabbath-day R 
attention to the ce "incidental manner,” chi © Which Chriſt 

- often delivered his inſtructions, Mr. Wakefield would 


. lead us to think, theſe words intimate cc The utter inſig- ; 


wo nificance of the temple and the ſabbath under the dif [pen N 


#6; ſation of the goſpel ; ;” and © The entire diſperſion of oY 


= — temple rites and ſabbatical inſtitutions.” + An attention 


to the context will ſhew, whether this inference inevitably : 
follows from the paſſage or not. It informs us, that as 


our Lord was paſſing on the ſabbath-day through the 
1 his diſciples began to pluck the ears of corn and Bs 
The Phariſees blamed them, as doing that which 
1 ths thought unlawful- on the ſabbath. I reply, after 3 
1 referring to David's eating the W. bl 


ad in a caſe of : 


neceſſ * our e laid, « * Have * not end! in che law, 
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(26) 


< how that on the {abbath- days the e in che temple 
. the ſabbath, and are blameleſs ?”* This was 
a fat they were acquainted with; and they might natu- | 


| rally conclude, that the ſervices of the temple were ſo 
neceſſary and important, as to juſtify ſlaying the beaſts in 
50 ſacrifice on the ſabbath- day, though the action in other N 
cireumſtances would be unlawful. With the utmoſt per- bs, 
5 tinence therefore Chriſt adds, 60 But 1 ſay unto you, Ke 
“ That in this place i is one greater than the temple.” If 
the ſervice of the temple juſtify that which was in itſelf 
unlawful on the ſabbath, much more would the ſervice 
2 of Chriſt who was greater than the temple, and in which | 
the diſciples were then engaged, juſtify them in plucking 
the cars of corn to ſatisfy their hunger while they were 
attending him. © For the ſon of man is Lord even of 
the ſabbath-day.” The authority of Chriſt extends 
| over the ſabbath as the head and Lord of his church; and = 
i the action of the diſciples had been unlawful, the Pha- 1 
OO riſees might be aſſured he would have cenſured it, with- 5 
cout their officious interference. 1 appeal not to the 8 
= dour, but to the juſtice and impartiality « of the reader, ls 
7 whether this view of the paſſage be not abundantly more 
natural, juſt, and obvious, than that which Mr. Wake- 
field has given: and whether indeed there be any ground 
5 for the ſenſe he would put upon it. And if fo, what 
ED becomes of the ce Inevitable inference” which he in 


w ſrom it uf public a 0 


a 


The laſt pallage which Mr. Wakefield 10 uh oy ö 


SO. the head of the precepts « of Chriſt, is this expoſtulation : E- 

„ Alas ! for you, Seribes and Phariſees, hypoerites ! for you 5 
Geer widnys' houſes, and for a pretence make long prayers : 
 Werefore ye ſhall wore the en damnation.” f I will 


* Verſe 5. „ * Nan, iii. 14 · 
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uch prayers, 1 look around for the © Inevitable infers 
4 ence by which it condemns all public and ſocial pray- 


ers. Alt is not in the text t is not in Mr. Wakefield's 2 
8 comment lt is not in other commentators ancient or 


modern! After the moſt diligent ſearch, it is an inference 


% No where to be found.“ And were we to give it an wy 


ideal exiſtence, it would be ; 


— 


beth — Fancy's child, is n Folly” for. 60 it's Fg | 
EF « Wrought of ſuch ſtuff as dreams are; and ann | 
wo 0 Wok the fantaſlic viſions of the Faint“ ws 


field had produced t thoſe other « Paſſages. of. ſcripture” 


2 which he ſays © might be brought with great propriety = 
1 eſtabliſhment . of the .propoſition” he would. recom. 
mend; for thoſe, which he has adduced, from the ce. 
tice of our Lord, and from his precepts, are ſo greatly . 
miſapplied, fo irrelevant to the ſubject, and ſo totally : 
Inſufficient to prove the inexpediency and impropriety of > 
public worſhip, that, to adopt Mr. Wakefield's lan ST 
, | guage : * It i is the exceſs of puerility to build fuch con- 

8 cluſions on Juch premiſes. But the drowning wreich 
& catches even at a ruſh for his preſervation. : When BD ; 
1 4 reſolve to. refute theſe allegations, I feel as much at ry Ly 

40 loſs, a | as he, Who. labours to illuſtrate an axiom in ges- 
| 66 * metry. No intermediate ideas can be Gfcovered wor 


; * ke 60. 


* 5 | 1 Tok 5 


| admit, that this text, not only 1 che hypoeriſy : 
of long prayers for purpoſes of oſtentation, but alſo cen- 

| ſures the practice of extending prayer to an unedifying 
length. But when I have admitted that it cenfures all 


Y 5 are theſe e ſor we * now. ay” 
| 1 all, cc So pointed, unequivocal, and pertinent,” that 
| It was not, neceſſary * to dwell on leſs: obvious argu- 
ments? a Much were it to be wiſheg, that Mr. Wake- 
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= clear and. ſimple than thoſe of the "Afﬀferiin itſelf * * 


that the texts which Mr.Wakefield adduces afford his by- 
potheſi s no ſupport ; though I will not be ſo uncandid as 
to add; © The mind that heſitates is incapable of infor- 

« 1 t We have ſeen that ſocial worſhip was the 


+ practice of our Saviour, and 1s ſupported by his precepts he” 
as well as his example, Mr. Wakefield has juſtly | 

| obſerved, cc A follower of the example and a ſubject of Ke 
5 * the laws of Chriſt will acquieſce i in nothing but ſome 


4 affim, « or ſome precept, unequivocally declaratory of bh 


« the intentions of his Maker ; and will a dopt with he- 2 
e ſitation the conduct of the multitude,” and I may add, 


the hypotheſis of an individual, “ without the precedent, 


«and againſt the 5 ne of his N run and | 
2 ene upan carth. t 5 


5 8 EC T 1 10 N A. 1 4 = 


ur. vert, ANSWERS. To | OBJECTIONS | 
| CONSIDERED. 1 


5 un a 8 third ſedion i is ee in + Fenn; 125 


ing ſome objections to his ſcheme, which it ſeems ; 


4 be has condeſcended to ſtate, © Merely to ſatisfy the ſeru- 
8 pulous i in oppoſition to his « own judgment.“ The 
itt to which he has replied, is that which might be drawn i 
” from the addreſs i in the Lord's prayer, Our Father.“ 
This Pe ought not to be regarded as deciſive pan 


** aſp 34+. VN Ibid. 


— 


(2) 


the ſubje&t, though it accords better with the idea of 
The. next 


ſocial worſhip than with perſonal devotion. 
ö paſſage he mentions furniſhes a ſtrong objecdion, which 


; he has not removed. It is this: * For where two or three 
« are gathered together i in my name, there am I i in the midft 

4 of them. * Admitting, for the ſake of argument, what 55 
Mr. Wakefield has ſaid, that patriots who meet In 

7 conſultation upon the means of redreſſing grievances" 


inan oppreſſed country, would be Truly afſembled ; in 


« the name of Gd; yet ſuch a company would not be 
aſſembled i in his name in the ſenſe of this text. It ſpeaks 
WT perſons met together for the purpoſe of joint ſup- 
 Plication or worſhip. To prove this, it is only neceſ, 
| fary to quote the paſſage in it's connexion with the 
* preceding verſe. Again I fay unto, That if two of 
you ſhall agree on earth as touching any thing bey ſhall 5 
1 aft, it ſhall be done for them of my Father which is 
cin heaven. For where two or three are gathered toge⸗ 85 
„„ ther in my name, there am I in the midſt of them. 1 5 


7 : The twentieth verſe is introduced as” 2 reaſon, to ſhew _ 


| the certainty of the promiſe given in the nineteenth, that 


the Aleiples ſhould be heard in their united ſocial peti- 
tions. All that Mr. Wakefield has ſaid therefore under 
this paſſage, concerning an avaricious king and his inſo- 
lent favourites, and arbitrary miniſters, &c. is mere vague 
: declamation, which has no relation to the object referred 


do by our Lord. Taking, indeed, the twentieth verſe 
detached from it's connexion, 9 7 5 might be twiſted to any 
ding. It was prudent therefore to quote it ane. For, 
1 two verſes had been recited together, there would 


| have been no room to introduce the paragraph which fol- 
lows the latter in Mr. Wakefield's pamphlet, concerning 
« The ene of providence, human e and 


| *  Mauth, xvii. 20. 


4 2 


« The 
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i The united Wales of a farſon, his clerk, ind! congre- 
& ' gation.” * The total inapplicability of ſuch repreſen- 
ations would then have been ſo apparent that it would 


have defied * The moſt philoſophic gravity of” the Ge, 


reader's ** face to withhold a ſmile at the recital of ſuch 
e puerilities, unleſs the ſentiments of philanthropic com- 
10 miſeration for the weakneſſes of poor human nature, 
d and the pang of ſorrow at the degradation ” of learn- 5 
: ing and abilities ſo miſapplied, ce ſhould overpower the 
=o " propenſi ty to merriment, and difſolye | in 1 tears.” Fl 4 


Under the b i, 5 Ang againſt h. 1 opinion, Mr. : 

| Wakefield has placed this paſſage. © And Jeſus being 
: baptized and praying.” 4 But as no one would think of 
inferring public worſhip from this text, it is unneceſſary 5 


to take farther notice of it. Mr. Wakefield might have 


ſound much ſtronger paſſages againſt his views of the ſub- 
ject, than any he has mentioned; and, 1. truſt, in their 


1 85 proper places, the reader will find ſuch adduced, as un- 


anſwerably refute his hypotheſis, and eſtabliſh the obliga- 
tions of public worſhip upon the authority of Jeſus 
= Chriſt and his apoſtles. I ſhall here only detain his at- 


tention to notice Mr. Wakefield's requeſt, to have a rea- 


fan aſſigned, << tolerably ſatisfactory, why our Saviour t 


5 ſhould omit a POSITIVE INJUNCTION ” | of public wor- . 


ſhip. If no ſatisfactory reaſon could be aſſigned for ſuch ” 
an omiſſion, this would not be ſufficient to invalidate the = 5 
lay fulneſs and obligations of the practice. For when we 


5 aſſume in any, ſuppoſed caſe, a right of determining what 5 


15 Revelation ought, or ought not to contain, and reject any | 


05 ſentiment or duty, becauſe there may not be ſuch ac- 
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N counts concerning it in the S as we in our wiſe 


* 


en ek e Il, 


(* 
dom think ought to have been given, we aſſume a right 
of dictating to infinite wiſdom, and adopt a principle 


which, if puſhed to it's conſequences, would ſuperſede 
the neceſſity of revelation. But paſſing this; ; in the pre- 
ſent caſe ſuch reaſons may be aſſigned, why public wor- 
ſhip was not poſitively injoined by our Saviour, as are 
ſufficient to ſatisfy an impartial and unprejudiced mind. 


Will Mr. Wakefield aſſign a ſatisfactory reaſon, why the 


| ſeriptures no where contain a poſitive demonſtration of 5 
the being of God ? He would anſwer e it vas 


not neceſſary to prove, that 5 


— — — There's $2 pow r r above us, 
Wy 1126 there i is, all Nature e eries aloud 5 
This all her works, OK 5 


. Ir n like manner, it was not neceſſary the legiſlator of the : 
 _ Chriſtian church ſhould make a poſitive inſtitution or 
1 5 injunQtion « of public worſhip ; ; for it had long been pracs 
tiſed. A general idea of it's obligation was impreſſed 
on the human mind; not only among Jews but Gentiles: 
To appoint, therefore, that men ſhould unite in the wor= _ 
1 ſhip of the Deity, was not needful. To countenance it 
8 by his example, to reform the abuſes of i it, to ſhew the 5 
alterations it would undergo i in conformity to the ſim- 
GENES plicity and ſpirituality of the new diſpenſation, to point 
gut the medium by which it muſt be offered, and the 
0 properties it muſt have to render it acceptable, was al! 
1 that could be requiſite; and this our Lord did in his per- 
5 ſonal miniſtry, and by the inſtructions of his apoſtles. L 


5 If Chriſt had poſitively enjoined public or ſocial worſhip" 


: it might thence have been concluded, that this practice 1 
1 was a novelty peculiar to Chriſtianity, as much as the po- | 
ſitive inſtitutions of baptiſm and the Lord's ſupper. And, 

as this idea would not accord with hiſtory and facts un- 


n SY» 

. der the Old Teſtament, we might FRA have been aſked. 
for a ſatisfactory reaſon, why there ſhould be a poſitive. 
* inſtitution in the Chriſtian ſyſtem, for an ancient prace- 
titieice, obſerved in all preceding ages, and coeval with the 
exiſtence of ſociety ? If theſe reaſons be not deemed ſa- 
tisfactory by Mr. Wakefield, others perhaps ſtill more 
r will ariſe, when we conſider the argument in fa- 

N | _ vour of public worſhip derived from the practice of the 

apoſtles, and the nature of Chriſtianity as a ſocial reli- 
gion deſigned for the ſocial improvement of man. In 
dhe mean time I would aſk Mr. Wakefield, or any advo- 
eee for his opinions, if ſuch there be, to produce one 
„ Poaſitiue proof from the New Teſtament, that CyRISTI- 
| OO ANITY iS INTENDED ro ABOLISH THE PUBLIC WOR- 
cr or GoD AMONGST MANKIND? Were it poſſible 
|| to produce any ſuch evidence, it might at the ſame time 
3 | be uſeful to ſhew the advantage that would be derived 


10 the cauſe of virtue, religion, and human happineſs": 8 | 
„ 8 from ſuch a an abolition. | 50 33 
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s a motto to this diviſion a the bude, Mr. Wakes i 
* field has placed theſe words: . | oof 


The dildiple 4 is not above bis waer; 
Nor the ſervant W his Lord. | 


| Matth. x, 24. 
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111 is a for — difeiple that 8 be. as his «math ; 
And the ſervant as his ae, 3 


vert 25. 


- Mr: Wakefield would perſuade us, that the pracdice . 
; "us apoſtles does not furniſh any information ſufficient 
to authorize the cuſtom of ſocial or public worſhip. He 
quotes the inſtance of the apoſtle 8 praying at the election 
5 of an aſſociate in the room of Judas.“ As this however 
woas an addreſs only © half a minute Ing at an extraor- 
£07 dinary juncture,“ he ſuppoſes it cannot be a ſufficient | 
authority for ſocial prayer as how commonly practiſed. . 
hut if he grants it to be an inſtance of ſocial prayer at 
all, he grants what eſtabliſhes the lawfulneſs of ſuch a 
practice. For the greateſt improprieties in modes of con- 
e ducting i it, do not affect the legality of the practice itſelf, 
br it's general conſiſtency with Chriſtianity. Mr. Wake- 
ſield however is ſo unfriendly to ſocial prayer, that he is 
3 unwilling to ſuppoſe the apoſtles of Chriſt would MMaciate 
in expreſſing even à ſhort e in which their hearts 
were all united.“ But we are” ſays he perhaps too 
e liberal in our conceſſions upon the paſſage of ſcrip- 
ro ture above quoted. It is no abſurd ſuppoſition, and 
e one abundantly defenſible from other writers, that the 
& evangelical hiſtorian means only to ſtate the general fd 
6 Sentiments of the apoſtles at that time, and, the purport 
& of the prayer which they individually preſented to the 
1 Almighty. ”+ If this ſuppoſition be not abſurd; it is 
at leaſt inconſiſtent with Mr. Wakefield's own repreſen/ 
tations. Under the precept of our Lord concerning 
8 m ONE he . told us e properly, that 
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6. Even the uſe 4 58 prayer in the nnen or 
any public aſſembly of men, is not obſcurely diſapproved 
« by” that © text,” as carrying “ an appearance of oſten- 
tation.” * But when the apoſtles were aſſembled with 


other diſciples, to chooſe an aſſociate in the room of 
| Judas, he repreſents them as uſing this oſtentatious ſoli- * 
tary mode of prayer, which Chriſt had ſo. explicitly diſ- 
5 approved; and thus to countenance his ſyſtem, he makes 
1 apoſtles commence the exerciſe of the apoſtolic cha- 
- e with the breach of an expreſs precept of Chriſt! 


; This e 1 he as ao infloidl. or ib 5 
mary prayer, (which upon his own ſtatement was a vi- 
olation of Chriſt's commandment) Mr. Wakefield would 
apply to ſeveral other paſſages in the Acts, to which he = 
refers the reader at the foot of his page. But as ever, 
one of theſe paſſages, which mentions. the Prayers. of, 1 5 
4 perſons aſſembled together, ſhall be brought to prove ſo- 
eral, worſhip, the conſideration of them may properly, be . 
reſerved until. they occur in their due order. The i 1 
„ ſtance of Peter and John going up to the temple at. the . 
by hour of prayer + IS. not- to the purpoſe, for there 1 18 ng no 6 . 
ecvidence they prayed at all, upon that occaſion, The 
8 _ caſe of Cornelius 4 refers to the devotion, of an indivi- NES 
dual, and does not relate to, the ſubject. And Peters 5 
_ going up to the houſe top 10. pray, only proves, that 8 
Uke his maſter, he choſe to be alone at his private devo 
tions; but apthing. can be inferred from. it; a to. We = 
- of Tria be 5 


7 


a the. VIA are _ _ 1 hc Mr. Wake. 


field has quated, 0 or ee to on the e a 1 
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: tice to o ſay, their citcumſtances. were © cxtraofdinary,” 


. Verſes 18, 1. 


es, and as ere 1 is bunch 100 ſtrong evidence in 5 
their writings concerning it which he has omitted, I ſhall 
endeavour to collect what was their practice, and that of 
the firſt Chtiſtian churches, from the New Teſtament. 
In the firſt chapter of the Acts ®, Mr. Wakefield might 8 
have found a paſſage more clearly i in proof of ſocial prayer 
. than that which he cited from it : a paſſage which refers 
not to a ſhort prayer of only“ half a minute,” but to > 
the habit and practice of the apoſtles in which they una- 
a nimouſly perſevered: After the aſcenſion of Chriſt we =; 
are informed, the eleven apoſtles returned to Jeruſalem e 
| and abode in an upper room, and it is added ** Theſe " 
: cc egntinued in prayer and ſupplication, with the women, and 5 
Mary the motber of Feſius, and twith his brethren. 8 They 8 
nunanimouſly perſevered | in prayer ; and there can be nod 
reaſonable doubt entertained but this was focial prayer. ja 
kit were fald of any number of perſons that they abode 
in one room, and with unanimity perſevered i in prayer, 
oy - with certain others who did not reſide in the place 3 
attended occaſionally, would it be poſlible to doubt that nh 
= their prayers were ſocial? Can it be ſuppoſed that the es 
_ apoſtles and other diſciples, like the jewiſh hypocrites, _ e 
1 oſtentatiouſſy uſed ſolitary prayer in the preſence of one 5 
another, againſt the precept of their Lord? Or, if it 5 
ere admitted that they did, where would then have been Pe . 
5 that unanimiiy in prayer which is ſo emphatically fpoken EE, 
pk in the text? Muſt we not rather conclude, that they 5 „ 
undoubtedly preferred ſocial prayer, according to 1 
example and practice of their Lord while he continued Ee 
: ; with them, to that oſtentatious ſolitary prayer in public „„ 
which he had fo ſeverely condemned ? It will not weaken ET. 
the argument from this inſtance of the apoſtolic prac- 
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and there was a particular « urgency in the. occaſion.” 
- Granting that the object of their unanimous and fervent | 
£ ſupplication, was that effuſion of the Spirit which 
Chriſt had promiſed, this only proves, that they ſeriouſly | 
and conſcientiouſly adapted their petitions to the appre- 
henſion they had of their circumſtances, and the divine 
Th promiſes. When Chriſtians therefore now affociate in 
praying for bleſſings according to their ideas of their own 
neceſſities, and the views they have of the promiſes of 
God, they do but imitate the primitive and apoſtolic 


pattern: and with fuch a warrant a ſerious and ies 
FE "mJ will reſt abundantly ſatisfied. 


The next t inſtance 7 focial prayer which occurs in 


the apoſtolic hiſtory, is that of the converts added to the 
church at Jeruſalem on the day of pentecoſt. And 
bey continued fledfaftly in the apifiles* deftrine and fellowſhip, 
and in breaking of bread and in prayers.” * Could there 

be fellowſhip without ſociety ? f Were they not affciated 

in attending the apoſtle s doctrine? Was not the break- 7 
ing of bread a ſecial action? What poſſible reaſon  - 
there be therefore which ſhould prevent our concluding, 
. that the prayers mentioned in the cloſeſt connexion with _ 
theſe things, were ſocial prayers, in which they united as ry 


Chriſtians who had « one common intereſt i in the concerns 
| of their ſalvation ? Eon 


The prayer 8 * the Pres 3 Peter ad 


| John returned to them after their examination before | 
the Sanhedrim, 8. apprehend to be an inſtance of ſocial 
5 prayer. It appears unavoidable to conclude, either that 
it was a precompoſed form, or that every individual was 


immediately mood, to ) ſpeak 1 the ſame words, or that it 


* Ads i it, 10 · EC + Ag i iv. 24 to 90. 3 
= was 


. Pore gy 


was 4 prayer l by one perſon 1 in which the reſt 
cordially united. It could not be precompoſed, for it 
refers to circumſiances which had juſt taken place in the 
f Sanhedrim, and was delivered as ſoon as the two apo- 


4) 


| Mes had ended their account of what had paſſed there. 
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It does not ſeem reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that each perſon 
in the aſſembly was inſpired to ſpeak the ſame words at _ 
the fame infant, for it does not appear there was any 
73 particular end to be anſwered by it, which could make 
ſuch extraordinary divine aſſiſtance neceſſary. The only 
concluſion then which remains to be drawn from the 
paſſage, is chat whieh is moſt ſtrongly favourable to the 
common practice of ſocial prayer. The e Ther, 
lifted up their voice to God with one accord, muſt then 
| imply, their unanimity in the ſentiments expreſſed by 2 
tte voice of one of the company, and the uſual ſenſe __ 
the phraſe « with one accord” in the Ads, is unanimily 
in ſome ſentiment, purſuit or object. At any rate there 
„ is no room to refer it to individual falitary prayer as Mr. 
1 Wakefield has done. Did the obedient apoſtles, and the 
Church at Jeruſalem, reſemble the Jewiſh. hypocrites who 
5 ſtood praying in the ſynagogues to be ſeen of men ? Did 
they fo ſoon forget the injunctions of our Saviour againſt 5 
10 hypocriſy and oftentation ? This is not ſuppoſable 1 in the 5 
. cafe. If therefore the interpretation above contended Sd 
be rejected, and we recur to the only alternative which 
would then remain, that of their being inſpired to utter 
the ſame words, it will be an inſtance of indecorous and 
vociferous devotion, which would equal the ““ United : 
e ; noiſes of a parſon, his clerk and congregation,” with -- 
which Mr. Wakefield is fo much difguſted. So that in Sp, 
Vhatever way this paſſage can rationally be viewed, it is 


ha worthip ſtill, and Ain as agynit his bs: Ta 


D by. 5 . When 


e. 0 


When the apoſtles propoſed the chejee of e ta 


dme church at Jeruſalem, they aſſigned as a reaſon for : 


- recommending ſuch an appointment, But we will give 
„ ourſelves unto prayer and the miniſtry of the word.” * The 
5 miniſtry of the word was certainly public; z and can we 
22 ſuppoſe the idea of public prayer was excluded, when 


2 prayer was alſo aſhgned as a reaſon, why they wiſhed to 5 I 


5 be diſencumbered of ſecular concerns? Time for their 
Private devotions might have been found morning and 
evening, although the principal part of the day had been 


5 employed in labours of benevolence, to comfort the 


widow and the fatherleſs. The manner therefore in which 
155 prayer is here mentioned with the miniſtry of the word 
5 ſtrongly implies, that in the apoſtolic practice, public 8 

or ſocial prayer accompanied the miniſtration of the word, 

to their hearers: and that they wiſhed to be relieved from 


| ſecular cares and fervices, that they might entirely de- 

vote the principal part of their time, to the more pecu- e 

. ©... and important duties of their office, Praying with we 3 
355 N to the youu” 11 . 5 


15 The * Ae wil ban eder ede in⸗ 
£ nde of ſocial worſhip in the church at Jeruſalem. 


5 5 Upon the ſeven deacons being choſen and ſet before the T5 
90 apoſtles, It is added, And when they had prayed they laid 


”% — — —— ¶ů—ů—— I — 


their hands. an them.” t The apoſtles and deacons alone 
5 conſtituted a company of near twenty perſous z and there 
is no reaſon to ſuppoſe that che church, or at leaſt a great 


5 part of it, were not preſent on this occaſion. The con- 


text ſhews, that the propoſal of chooſing deacons was 5 


made to the multitude, or the church at large when aflem- - 5 


bled 4 4 "vane the multitude choſe them, 9 and let dem | 


* 


45 u. 4. + Ver. 6. 1 Vers. | I Ver.g86. N 
TT as | | before 


0 39 ) Y 
- before the apoſtles, when they prayed and laid hands on 
them. Conſequently this is another inſtance of publie 
prayer in the primitive church, and another apoſtohic 
preeedent for ſocial worſhip, The peculiarity of the 
occaſion does not weaken the authority derived from it | 
for ſuch a practice. They prayed in their aſſemblies ae- 
 ._ eording to their ciicumſtances ; Chriſtians do the fame 
now; and in doing fo, are they not then followers of 
te * of the Lord and Saviour? 


of | When the apoſtle Peer was a imprifoncd by Herod, th 5 
| facred hiſtorian informs us, that © Prayer was made . 
without ceaſing of the church unto God for him.” * e 
of the church, the body of Chriſtians at Jeruſalem, —_— 
ſurely be a ſocial act. And it appears they prayed for 
Peter's deliverance, not only when aſſembled for inſtruc⸗ . 
ES tion and worſhip, but i in private companies as they could Wot 
INS _ conveniently meet. This idea is ſupported by the twelfth | TP 
_ verſe, which ſays, that at the houſe to which Peter went . 
After his miraculous deliverance, « Many were gathered | 
OY 60 together praying.“ Were theſe ſalitary worſhippers 3 
"in Were they gathered together only to be witneſſes of each _ 
| Other's individual and oftentatious deyotions ? Were they 
_ © Hot rather ſocial worſhippers, ſeriouſly and devoutly en- 5 
ggnged in offering up their united ſupplications for the 
apoſtles deliverance? And to teſtify how acceptable their 
joint petitions were to the Almighty, Peter himſelf is ö 
885 providentially conducted thither, whoſe N an. 5 
. . that their F were anſwered, 


A There is no edi to Wen that ab prayers 10 hs 3 
3 church at Antioch, at the ſeparation of Barnabas and 
Faul to the miniſtry of the nn „ che ae, : 


C Afts xi. 5. 


bow 


[ 0 | © were any other than ſocial, offered at a meeting of tho 
. We Church, by ſome of the prophets mentioned in the con- 
1 text. And when they had faſied and prayed and laid their 
'S | x hands on them, they ſent ti em away.” Did they retire each 
tilt | to his own houſe to faſt and pray on this occaſion, and 


4 ; then meet together only to lay hands on the two apoſtles 5 
124 Ba of the Gentiles? Is it not, upon every reaſonable prin» 
ciple of interpretation, abundantly mare evident, that 


11141} 8p the failing and prayer were ſec:al ſervices, in which that 
71 | > church, under the direction of ſeveral prophets thought 
Proper to engage, that they might ſolemnly commend 
6 8 TE RNS Barnabas and Paul to the divine preſervation and guid- 

211 | ance, in the hazardous and important work to which 


oe they were called? 


—_ Tf 36 were - poſlible however, to introduce the idea of To 
1 falitary. prayer in the above paſſage, as Mr. Wakefield = 
a ſuggeſted by referring to it, this could never be done | | 
8 reſpecting the following account of the Apoſtle Paul's 
3 praying with the elders of the church at Epheſus. 0 And * 
20 ben he had thus ſpoken he nee led down and prayed with 
them all, 6 Why did not Mr. Wakefield refer to this 9 5 


Win TH paſſage? This is“ pointed, unequivocal, and pertinent” 
| 101 7 5 to the ſubject; ; and 1 will add, deciſive againſt his poſi- 
: || | tion. It may well altoniſh his readers therefore, 1 
A when he referred to ſo many paſſages in the Acts of the . 
10 Aßpoſtles in one note, this, which is ſo important, ſhould 
| have been omitted. Paul, having finiſhed his exhortation T 


— 
. 
— 


— tm rn retry tn erg; 


OE. "i the elders of this church, kneeled down and prayed 

ſh | - with them. The act of praying, the voice which ſpake, 
„ Paul 8, but they joined With him 1 in this deyotional _ 

addreſs to the Deity, No words can expreſs the idea of 7805 

! focial prayer in a more uncqujyocal and definitive manner 


7 Abs 1 Xili, 3. e 915 hope xx, 26. 
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than this paſſage does: and it undobaly behoved Mr. 


( 41 ) 


| Wakefield to have taken explicit notice of it. It is not 
one from whoſe force he can eſcape by pleading peculiar 


circumſtances. It is an inſtance of ſocial prayer accom- 


 panying religious inſtruction, And was the practice no- 


vel? Was it a cuſtom with which the Epheſians elders 


[ 
. 
J. 
1 


; had no previous acquaintance ? Was the action unlawful 2 ; ; 
Did the apoſtle act wrong on this occaſion? If Mr. Wakes 


 Hield's doctrine be true, Paul acted in this inſtance, in a 
manner „ unauthoriſed by Chriſtianity and inconſiſtent 


with it.” Mr. Wakefield pleads for the © abolition of all . 
public worſhip” amongſt Chriſtians; but when ſome _ 


_ Chriſtians from Epheſus attended the apoſtle Paul, he 
| kneeled down and prayed with them all. The poſitions 
of our author and the conduct of the apoltle then are in 
contradiction to each other; and whether it be right, | 


. 5 Chriſtians! in the ſight of God to follow the example of | e 1 
an inſpired apoſtle, « or the forme of a modern a divine, 


4 ſtory, by another, very ſimilar. When Paul and his com- 
puanions were leaving the diſciples at Tyre, the hiſtorian 

- ſays, © And they all brought us an our way, with wives and 

be. children, till we were out of the city: and we hneeled dnon 2 
on the ſhore and prayed.” What beautiful traits of friend- 


4 5 Judge We” = 


The ho example is quickly . in hy ico 3 j 


ſhip and piety are ſeen in this ſhort paſſage! Not only „ '1 


the men, but the ſofter ſex accompanied them, and even 
2  liſping infants ſtag ggered after their religious inſtructors, . 


do receive the laſt benediction of their Prayers. | Arrived 25 


at the point of ſeparation, they could not part without | 
* expreſſing their friendſhip for one another, and their 
bandener in that great Being who'1 IS the author of all 5 


— A xi. 3. 


good, £ 5 
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good, by affeftionately commentdingeabh orbby this pro- 


tection. 


The theatre of their united devotions was the 


ſandy beach: their prayer, the ſocial expreſſion of faith 


and love. The mutual ſeparation of friends ſoftened and 
gie ved their hearts; but their hope was, the proſpect of 
meeting again in a ſtate of bleſſed immortality. On Juch 
an occaſion the natural expreſſion of the pleaſing and 
painful, the friendly and pious ſentiments which moved 


their breafts ; could not have been very ſhort, Whether 


17 


Mr. Wakefield, had he been preſent, would have 
d yawhed” or © ſlumbered“ * I know not. But ſurely, 
__ 4 ebmpany of human beings, on the margin bf the great 
deep, united in a devotional ſervice, ſo honourable to 
- Chriſtianity and the finer feelings of the human heart, 
+ "was a ſight which angels oh have beheld with how. aa 1 SE 
5 5 — ws gene „ 


N 0 was thus the apes + bn kted Fre WY prayer with Fe, 
dhe exereiſe of friendſhip, and the inſtructions of religion. = 

Excellent edifying practices! and every man, Who 

4 takes upon himſelf the name of Chriſt, and profeſſes 
| © obedience to the laws of the goſpel, ſhould have the 
© reſolution and uprightneſs to forfake his blind guides = 

to follow him and his apoſtles in this path; the per- 

4 fe examples of evangelical diſcipline and doctrine. 
. 4 How ſhall we otherwiſe eſcape the application of hr _ 
K awful and pertinent appeal? Ny call ye me L:? 
8 * Lord! ee e ee Ig . 


e e of the primitive ke ee in 8 


. | the Epiſtles. Near the Cloſe of that which is addreſſed to oy 


If | 3 the Chriſtians at Rome, Paul opus them to e . 


We * Mr. V week, ' Enquiry, page 26. 1 Bia. - page 1 and nm T 


tea) 


him in the following words: _-4 Nas if beſeech you; bro. 
 fhren, for the Lord Feſus Chri . and for the he of the 
Spirit, that ye ftrive together with me in your prayers 1% God 
Ver me; that I may be delipered from them that do not lelive 
in Fudea. * It this paſſage be regarded only as it ftands 
in the Engliſh Teſtament, perhaps it could not be cers — 
3 tainly concluded, that the apoſtle wiſhed the Chriſtians 
at Rome to aſſaciate in prayers for his ſafety. But if we 
recollect how the ſafety of Peter was ſupplicated > EST 
: Joint petitions of the church at Jeruſalem, and attend to e 
| the force of the word 0v1@ywioacdei here uſed, it will bes 
_ evident that the apoſtle requeſted them to aſſiſt him, not 
Ke merely by individually praying for the ſame object as he 
did, but by uniting together 1 in fervent fecial addreſſes to 
God for his ſafety : and conſequently that ſocial worſhip 
was common among the Chriſtians of the apoſtolic _ 
5 If the apoſtle had only wiſhed them as individuals to = 
make his ſafety an object of their Prayers, 1s it probable 2 
hae would have uſed a compound term which contains a 
military alluſion, and refers to the joint effort of = 
„ collectediy art or | contending. for the. fame | 
„ pet. 9 


is the feſt Epiſtle to tha G we find this . 
7 3 Is it comely that @ woman pray unto God unco- 
vered? What kind of prayer does the apoſtle refer to? 

2 It could not be ſecret prayer, for it certainly could be 2 x 
matter of no importance, whether a woman prayed in 
the retirement of her cloſet with, or without her veil. 
In that ſituation there would be no human eye to witneſs = 
ber conduct, and therefore the idea of comelineſs or un- 
cComelineſs, as it merely had relation to the opinion 1 

; others founded upon general. local cuſtom, coul 10 no ap- ; 


5 ln. xv. 30. £ + Chap. xi. * 
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ply to private devotion. Tt muſt then be to ſocial e 
of ſome kind the apoſtle referred. And as none of the 
_ Grecian women, except the heathen prieſteſſes, were uſed 
to appcar in public aſſemblies without being veiled, it 
would indeed have been an indecent thing according to 
their ideas, for a Chriſtian woman to pray among a com- . 
pany of Chriſtians without a veil, or with her hair diſne- 
velled like a frantie ptieſteſs in a Pagan temple. That 
ce apoſtle referred to a woman's praying in public, is evi- 
dent from the fourth verſe, where it is connected with 
propheſy; ying ; which, whether it means delivering predic- 
tions, expounding propheſies, or giving common inſtruc- 
tion, was a ſocial action. “ Every woman that prayeth 
or propheſieth with her head uncovered diſhonoureth her 
head.“ It appears then from theſe paſſages, that public | 
1 ſocial prayer was ſo common in the church of Co- 
Finth, that upon ſome occaſions it had not been unuſual 
ſor a woman to engage in that part of the ſeryice, though _ 
_ the apoſtle does not cem to. hayc tolerated the porn T1 Bp 
after this time.“ „ 


- The ns of lic. and oel prayer among N 
2 them, is farther evident from a ſubſequent. paſſage. 11 
M perefort let him that ſpealeth in an unknown tongue pray iy; 
1 that he may mmterpret.. Fer if I pray in an unknown tongue, © 
my ſpirit prayeth, but my underflanding is unfruitful. What mw 
Won is it then? I will pray with the Jpirit, and I will pray with”. FAT? 
— underflanding alſo; 1 will / ' fing with the ſpirit, and I 1 
ne with the underflanding alſo. Elſe when thou Halt bleſs 
_ with the ſpirit, hav fhall he that ecupieth the room of the 


 untearned ſay, Amen, at thy grving thanks, ſeeing he under. YL 


| Reaudeth not what thou fayeſt ? Fir thau verily giveſt thanks 
well, "but the other i ts not e + From this paſſage i 55 


* See chap. xiv, 36 5 1 con, xiv. "3 to 17. 


is 


e 
Is evident that the apoſtle blamed the Corinthians for 5 


praying in an unknown tongue in their public aſſemblies, * 
becauſe ſuch a practice, however ſincerely performed by. 


dhe individual engaged in it, was not profitable to others, 7 


who did not underſtand the language in which he ſpoke. 
The apoſtle urges it alſo, as neceſſary to the purpoſes 
of Chriſtian edification, that prayer and ſinging, as well 
as propheſying in public, ſhould be performed in an in- 
| telligent manner, that others might join in it with cor- 
dial aſſent, and as their cuſtom was, ſay Amen at giving 
thanks. It is obvious the apoſtle, in the whole of this 
context, ſpeaks of the exerciſe of their gifts in public, 
for general edification when the whole church came to- 
„ gether. into one place.” '* He ſays therefore © I thank 


my God I ſpeak with tongues more than ye all: yet in 


ET 9s « the church I had rather ſpeak five words with my un- 1 


8 derſtanding, that by my voice 1 might teach others 


266; alſo, than ten thouſand woftls in an unknown tongue.” 1 


5 5 Thus he explains what he means by praying with the | 
underſtanding, and ſinging with the underſtanding. The 


whole paſſage taken together affords the moſt irrefragable 
proof that public prayer was uſual in the church at Co- 


rinth, and that the apoſtle was an advocate ſor public DL 


rational prayer expreſſed by one perſon in a Chriſtian 
1 aſſembly, that the reſt might unite therein to their edi- 


fication. Who therefore can reaſonably doubt, that a 


. practice prevalent in the apoſtolic churches, and ſup- "0, 


ported by the apoſtles themſelves, is an ordinance of N 


Chriſtianity, not only proper to be obſerved, but obliga- 


ane, _ 8 88 Christian of 9210 ee __ 2 1 


The 1 Paul, in 1 allowing paſſage, 3 . 


the church. at Theſſalonica to pray for him, © Finally, | 


Ky + Ver, Ih ver 18, 19 1 
brethren wy 
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15 vue, bey fer ur, that the word of the Lit dif hn fret 
courſe and be glorified, even as it is with you. And that woe 

may be delivered from unreaſomable and wicked men, There 

is nothing in this language that can reſtrict it to privats 
prayer. And when we conſider the addrefs of the epifs 
tle, te the church of the Theſſalonians, and the conduct 


| the primitive churches in praying for the apoſtles in „ 5 


5 ather caſes, it is moſt reaſonable to conclude, that it was 
the apoſtle's deſire the Chriftians at Theſſalonica ſhoul# = 

remember him in their ſocial prayers as a Chriſtian church, 
In this paſſage, as well as the fimilar one in the epiftle 

to the Romans before quoted, it is particularly obſerva» 
dle, the apoſtle requeſts them to pray for his temporal 


ſafety, as well as for the ſucceſs of the goſpel. Thefy" 
too paſſages therefore furniſh an apoſtolic precedent, for 
te mention of temporal bleſſings in public worſhip, in 
reply to "what Mr. 3 "wy e 0 fuch a 7 8 


: 5 1 
” As to wit be tis: ſaid concerning ting a e 

5 addreſſes for this purpoſe, it does not require any direct 5 
anſwer. For whenever a ſerious and pious mind ſup⸗- 


N es for health, ptoſperity, or any temporal bleſſings, 7 


it is always with ſubmiſſion to the will of God, cithes - | 


5 plinly expreſied or tacitly implied; ; and in this view, — . 5 
dere can be no doubt of it's propriety. Tf, as Mr. 
Wakeßell's language ſuggeſts, it were abſolutely un- 


 lawfubto pray at all for ſuch temporal bleſſings; it would 


| be equally unlawful to call in medical aſſiſtance in caſe of 
fiekheſs, far this might be conſtrued into an attempt to 


5 counteract the will of the deity. That we are not to ſeek 


155 | temporal good, becauſe natural evils or afflictions may ö 
5 „ for our e and moſt __ 


An! 
ble to the purpoſes of infinite wiſdom and goodneſs con- 
cerning us, is a poſition which would apphy as much 
againſt the uſe of means, for: our recovery from ſick- 


neſs, or our general preſervation and fafety, as againſt 


prayer to the Deity for the ſame bleſſings : and were w 
10 follow this poſition, it would run us into the. ſame _ 


Sy abſurdities of practice as exiſt among the. Mahomedans, IG 


through their miſtaken W of the doQrine of the. 1} 


7 Divine Os: 


„„ direMy to our ſubjoc&: the in- 


dsudiions which the apoſtle Paul gives to Timothy con- 


cerning prayer, mult be underſtood to include the public 


Prayers of Chriſtians, if they do not ſolely relate to them. 
1 arhort therefore, that, firſt of all, ſupplications, prayers, 
 anterceſſtons, aud giving of thanks,. be made for ali man; "ow. 


kings, and for all that are iu authority; that we may lead a . 


| i quiet and peaceable ] ife in all gedlineſs and honefty. " ih 
mamuſt be conſidered that, Paul is here giving inſtruction. is 


3 Timothy as a miniſter, "whoſe concern it was to regulate 8 
Chriſtian ſocieties, and provide for their edification. The 
mioſt natural ſenſe..of this paſſage therefore, is 1 


derſtand it as directing the young evangeliſt, how the 
public worſhip or prayers of Chriſtians, were to be con- 


1» to themſelves or their oαn concerns, but under the 1 = 
fluence of that extenſive. benevolence with which Chriſ- „ 


uanity warmed: their hearts, were to pray for all man- | 


kind, and eſpecially for the civil governors under whom 
1 they lived. This practice, while it was congenial to the 9 
benign and humane ſpirit of the goſpel, was calculated 
ta promote the general credit of Chriſtianity; and con- 


. the ſecurity: and peace of ae ei 5 
18 8 8 * Tim. ii. Land 2. | 5 
ad Yd 1 e g: 'vernments 1 
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vernments hoſtile to the religion they profeſſed. For 
when it appeared they were peaceable and virtuous men; 
friendly to the whole human race, and ſought the peace 
and welfare of the communities and ſtates in which they 
reſided, an impreſſion of this fact on the minds of im- 
partial heathen magiſtrates, would have a natural ten- 
dency to diſpoſe them to protect Chriſtians, or at leaſt 
leave them free from moleſtation; and thus they would _ 
lead peaceable and quiet lives in all godlineſs and honeſty. _ 
And if this view of the paſſage be juſt, with what force 
and Divine authority does the following verſe inculcate = 
the practice of ſocial and public worſhip? « For this * 5 
Tk and e in the 3 . God our Saviour.” 


I the: 7 PER the ao ſays, * cc 1 will thine: = 
fore that men pray every where, bfting up holy hands with-+ 
deu torath: and doubting.” DE: Can it be ſuppoſed that when - 
e apoſtle directed Chriſtians to pray in every place 
( TavTl rere) the places where they aſſembled were ex- 
cluded? There is a remarkable coincidence between the 
: language of the apoſtle i in this paſſage, and that of the pro- 
phet Malachi in a prediction concerning Chriſtian wor- 
ſhip, where the ſame phraſe is uſed by the Septuagint, ; 
and to which it is not improbable the apoſtle alluded. It! 
; deferves therefore a moment's attention, together with 67 
our Lord's declaration to the woman of Samaria on the 
ſame ſubject, as both may elucidate, and place beyond 
doubt the meaning of the apoſtle. The laſt of the jewiſh 
_ prophets foretelling the ſpread of Chriſtianity, according 
to the uſual prophetic ſtyle, in terms borrowed from the 5 
| Moſaic economy, had repreſented Jehovah as ſaying : * 
e From the riſing of the ſun unto the going down of the 
1 . ſame my. name thall be great 1 the Gentiles ; 3 and : 


Verſe 8. N 


: 40 : in | 


— — — 3. 
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| 1 in every Place AI ſhall be offered unto my name . 
A 1 « and a pure offering. * The legiſlator of the Chriſ- 
ER. tian church had laid : 60 The hour cometh, when ye 
5 ſhall neither in this mountain nor yet at Jeruſalem ; 
* worthip the Father. But the bour cometh and now _ 
„ 02" WEN: the true worſhippers ſhall worſhip the Father 
Dn ſpirit and in truth.” Upon comparing theſe pa- 
ſages, is it not natural a juſt to conclude, that our 
: 5 Lord ſpake of what the prophet foretold, and that the | 
apoſtle enjoins what had been deſcribed by both? In- 5 


cCenſe and lev itical offerings, in a literal ſenſe, were cer- 


tainly not to be preſented in every place. 5 But as the 

ecial worſhip of the Jewiſh church, had been paid at the 1 
temple by facrifices and incenſe, ſo the prediction inti- I 
mates, that under the Chriſtian diſpenſation, in every | 
place where the knowledge of God ſhould come, pure 
and ſpiritual worſhip ſhould be paid to him, not lefs pub. ns 
lie, nor leſs acceptable than that which nad been before 5 

| preſented at Jeruſalem, by the congregation of Iſrael, WP + 
How perfeAly does this agrec with our Lord's account, N 

that the worſhip. of the Father ſhould not be confined to 15 

mount Sion, but performed 1 in a ſpiritual manner by true 


13 worſhippers wherever ſuch ſhould be found! And can it 
1 reaſonably be doubted then, t that the apo! ſtle in this di- | 
rection to Timothy, refers to the ſocial worſhip which _ 
__ Chriſtians ſhould pay © in every place” Where they 
7 afſembled ? commanding that it ſhould be pure and Holy: 
Lifüng up the hands to heaven was a common and ex- 
1 | preſſive attitude, anciently uſed in worſhip. Thus Vir- 
17 gil deſcribes Aineas | in the ſtorm raiſed by Juno 


il Trad et duplices tendens ad Cera Palmas, 15 
« Talis voce wan 75 
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1 5 The heathen lifted up their hands in prayer, though de- 
filed with idolatry and vice. But the apoſtle direQs_ 
Chriſtians to pray in every place where they ſhould be 
aſſembled, lifting up holy hands, not defiled with the im- 
puritics of ſuperſtition or the vices of ſenſuality - not 
attended with wrath or anger againſt their perſecutors; 
nor interrupted by unbelieving debatings or doubts, con- 
cCerning the all- ſufficiency and goodneſs of the true God . 
whom they addreſſed. Holy and undefiled worſhip, pre- - 
| ſented to the Almighty by Chriſtians, in every place where 
they aſſemble for religious purpoſes, is therefore what by 
the apoſtle here directs them to pay; and is that pure 
effering which the Jewiſh prophet predicted, and that 
e worſhip which the Chriſtian * deſcribed. 


As a " farther inf x 15351 prayer being in uſe. 
5 15 among the firſt Chriſtians, the exhortation of the apoſtle 


: : James, that the elders of the church ſhould pray over the : 
tick, might be mentioned. * For, admitting that the To 


1 purpoſe for which this was to be done in the primitive 5 


church, was miraculous healing, ſuch an exhortation 
5 would not have been given, if the practice of ſocial 
. p prayer had been “ unauthoriſed by Chriſtianity and in- 


5 conſiſtent with TRY Beſides, why were the elders of the 
- church, rather than any other of its members, directed ? 
to pray over him that was ſick, unleſs it were, becauſe 8 


from their office they were accuſtomed 0 engage in the „ 
. of ſocial worſhip? - TE 4 TEL 


The ain: aſſigned 5 the 1 Pater, for the ex- 
1 which he gives Chriſtian huſbands to behave 


With propriety and tenderneſs to their wives, if it be. 
aue conſidered, wall be found t to refer mand to E 


* | Janes v. 1. 


- — — — — —— x 


TR") 


family worſhip. * | Likewiſe ye huſbands, dwell with . 


— — ͤ—U—＋—ἄ3u a, 


according to knowledge, giving himour unte the wife, at unte 


the weaker veſſel, and as being heirs together of the grace of. 

life, —that your prayers be nit hindered.” If there were 

not all that propriety of conduct between huſhand and 
| wife, which the dictates of affection and the precepts of 
the goſpel require, this ſurely would not prevent the ſe- 

_ eret devotion of a Chriſtian man or woman. But im- 
proprieties of behaviour between perſons ſo nearly con- 
„ they might excite ſhame or create diſguſt, 

would probably often prevent their uniting in joint prayer 

in their families, to the injury and diſgrace of religion 

among their children and other domeſtics. The apoſtle's 
recommendation therefore ſtrongly implies, that he con- e 
ſidered family devotion as ſubſervient to human happi- Secs 
1 nefs, by furniſhing additional motives to virtue and the 
proper diſcharge of relative duties. It alſo ſhews far- N 
1 that in his ideas it was a matter of ſuch import- „ 
>. "be for Chriſtians: to maintain ſocial worſhip j in their ; 
families, that they ought to ſet a guard upon the whole 
of their conduct, leſt ſallies of impatience, heart-wound- 
> ing acts of unkindneſs, or any other 1 improper behaviour, Bo 


_ ſhould indiſpoſe their minds to unite in a duty ſo ſacred = 


and uſeful. So widely different were the ſentiments of 


Ms: apoſtles and primitive Chriſtians, on the ap ers of = 


OY focial e from age of f Mr. Wakefield, 


I. "Tins it appears "Hers is panic lice in the 5 
| New-Teſtament, that ſocial and public worſhip we: 
practiſed among the apoſtles and the earlieſt Chriſtians. 


And the incidental manner in which their worſhip is Bree 
| ſpoken of, or referred to in the acts and epiſtles, inſtead 


EX of mans, Arrengthens the ment in N of the | 8 


* 1 Pet. iii. 7. 
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Y practice; e it involves in it this obvious but! im- 
portant idea, that ſocial and public worſhip was their 
general and uniform practice. It could not therefore be 
reaſonably expected, that the mention of it in the ſcrip- 
- tures ſhould be more explicit, or more frequent than we 
5 find it to be. Common practices are not referred to in 
any writings, otherwiſe than in ſuch an incidental man- 
| 4 ner as particular circumſtances or occaſions, may require : 
the writer to notice things, which, in any other view, 
1 85 it would be impertinent or unneceſſary to mention: hot. 
when ſo mentioned, it is evident they are common practices, ; 
2 and not deviations from the general conduct of the par- 
ties, The ſcriptures of the New-Teltament were writ- 
ten for the uſe of Chriſtians who lived in the age when 5 
: they were compoſed, and that immediately following it, 
| a well as for thoſe in the preſent day. Where then would 5 
have been the propriety of particularly narrating well- 8 5 
1 Known facts and practices, which were continually tak. 
ing place i in every Chriſtian family, and Chriſtian aſſem- _ 
bly? Accidental, and even oblique references to ancient L 
| and eſtabliſhed cuſtoms in the writers of antiquity, are in 
many caſes more fatisfatory evidence of their exiſtence 
and general prevalence, than direct and poſitive narra- 
tions would be. Accounts of the latter deſcription might | 
de ſuſpected of fabrication. But when the proof of an 
ancient practice ariſes from the accidental mention of i it, 
or an occaſional reference to it in a contemporary writer 
; or hiſtorian, the evidence comes in that order and form Eb 
2 Which might moſt naturally and reaſonably be expected, 
-. = mndis therefore moſt convincing and indubitable. - 
5 Wakefield perbaps beyond moſt men could illuſtrate theſe 
| remarks. from many paſſages i in the claſlics, which refer 


to the cuſtoms of the heathen. Let him but collect 
from the * che cuſtoms of the firſt Chriſtians, 
a 


1 
as he would teach us the cuſtoms of ancient nations, from 
the manner in which the Greek writers refer to them, 
and he would find, that the evidence of ſocial and public _ 

$6 worſhip between Chriſt and his apoſtles, a and among the 


primitive Chriſtians, ariſes in that way which 1s moſt 
calculated to ſatisfy an impartial and inquiring mind, 


95 while it moſt effectually guards againſt the cavils, Which 


infidelity might object to accounts of a more direct and 
poſitive deſcription. | The ground here choſen i is I am 


perſuaded firm, and will not eaſily be ſhaken. In de- i 


fence of the lawfulneſs and expediency of public and 
ſocial worſhip, the practice of our Lord, the conduct of 
his apoſtles, and the uſage of the firſt and moſt pure x 

__ Chriſtian churches as reprefented by the writers of the 


5 New-Teltament, form a ſhield of faith which © the club _ 


of argument” cannot batter, and from W yhich the“ 46 bhafis . 


1 ridicule” fall Fance 


5M; Wakefield however 8 that 11 beg Public | 


W worſhip like ours in the preſent day, were cuſtomary . 


«© among the apoſtles, this would not be a ſufficient au- 


Mo thority for us avithout the example and againſt the | Ins. 
“ junctions of their maſter,” * Upon the article of 


| Chriſt Sexample and injuneti; ns, the reader is referred to hat 18 


--. has been before advanced, with only this remark, that in 


. = the above ſentence Mr. Wakeßeld aſſumes a poſition . 
> wth he has nt proved, and which certainly will not be 


granted him, that the apoſtles might have ſome things 


e cuſtomary | in their religious practice, without the ex- _ 


5 ample and againſt the inſtructions of their Lord. 
Ihe aſſertion, that apoſtolic example is not a fuli- * 


cient authority for us in religion, is not conſiſtent with 


N Mr. Wakefield had We, in the 1 4-S imme- 5 
1 7 *g . . Aadly 
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diately preceding the above en where he called 
the conduct of Chriſt and his apoſtles, “ The perfect ex- 
amples of evangelical diſcipline and doQtrine.” Notwith- 
ſtanding this evident inconſiſtency, Mr. Wakefield reſts 
the ſtrength of his cauſe upon it. To leſſen our regard 
for the example of the apoſtles, he mentions in the ſame 
connexion the frequent reproofs they received from their : 
| maſter, for their © Inadequate apprehenſions of the na- 
4 tyre of the Meſſiah and the quality of his dif penſation,” _ 
and their obſervance of Jewiſh rites © whilit the temple 
©, ſtood,” In the appendix to his new edition he alſo 
explicitly declares his opinion, that “ Chriſtianity was 
« imperfectly apprehended by the apoſtles themſelves,” “ 
To enter at preſent, into the full conſideration of the 
apoſtle's knowledge of Chriſtianity, would occupy too | 
much room, as it muſt include an inquiry into the na- 
ture and extent of their inſpiration. Some general and 
brief hints may, however, diſcoyer the fallacy n 
Wakefield's opinion concerning them. He has evidently 
| conſounded the ſituation of the apoſtles when ignorant of 
| ſome things in Chriſtianity, with their circumſtances after ; 
| they were enlightened with the perfect knowledge . 
which is as weak in point of argument, as if a man 
mould deny the author of the Silva Critica to be a great 35 
_ ſcholar, becauſe there was a time when he had not learn 
ed Greek. While our Lord was upon earth, the apoſ- 
tles. were miſtaken in many things concerning the nature 5 
: of his kingdom, and ina conſiderable degree influenced 1 
by the common prejudices and miſtakes of the Jews re- 
| ſpecting the Meſſiah. But, WHERE Is THE EVIDENC 0 : 
that after the aſcenſion of Chriſt, and the effuſion of the . 
5 ſpirit according to his promiſe, to guide them into ] 
truth, they: were ever miſtakgs: i in their nnpoprons of . 


0 


35 Ekriftianity, or in any of the religinu ſentiments and 


practices they taught mankind? Tf they had been ſo miſ- N 


taken, would they have been proper perſons to be“ am- 
© baſſadors for Chriſt,” or to be“ ſent forth by him, even 


4 his Father ſent him into the world?” * Until Mr, Wake- 
field produces the evidence, that Chriſtianity was imper= _ 

e fectly underſtood by the apoſtles, a ſimple denial of the 

poſition would be a ſufficient reply. But our Lord's 


promiſe + that 7he ſpirit ſhould guide them into all truth, 
and abide with them for ever, is a demonſtration of it' 8 
fallacy. Either this promiſe was, or was not fulfilled, 

Ik it were fulfilled, the apoſtles had a perfect knowledge 


155 of Chriſtian truth; for the loweſt idea of the term truth 5 
admiſſible in this paſſage, is the truth revealed x. 
.. _ - Chriſtian ſyſtem, which was to be the ſubject of their 
5 1 miniſtry. If the promiſe were not fulfilled, then Chriſt | 
himſelf muſt have been a falſe prophet, and predicted what 


1 0 never came to paſs. This is a dilemma which muſt 2 


compel our worthy author, either to recant his opinion 


5 of the religious ignorance of the apoſtles, or defend a 
poſition which would ſhake the Divine miſſion of Jeſus _ 


Chriſt, and the credibility of Chriſtianity itſelf. —As to 


the apoſtles obſerving Jewiſh rites, the following queſtions 5 


: | may be worthy conſideration, and may ſhewy there Was a 


propriety and conſiſtency in their conduct, As thoſe © 
rites had been appointed of God, would Fewiſh Chriſ- „ 
tian have been juſtified in neglecting the obſervance of = 


5 them i in Judea while the teinple ſtood, without an expreſs „ 
Warrant from God ſo to do? Ought not the. Epiſtle tothe 
Hebrews to be conſidered. as ſuch a warrant, or a pro- 8 


_ clamation from Heaven to aboliſh Judaiſm? And i is there 


any a mae the Moſaic rites were obſerved. 21 the OW 


Ee? * Jobn xx, 21. 5 + John x xvi. 5 and chap. xiv. 10 8 
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apoſtles, or any of their Jewiſh followers, — to 
8 the date of chat epilile ? * 


10 ks his idea that the conduct of the apoſtles-is 


not a ſufficient authority for us, Mr. Wakefic!d adds, 
„What might be very proper in the infancy of the goſpel, 
"Oy may be in no wiſe neceſſary, nay, may be very WRONG, 
a ata more advanced period of Chriftianity. And this, 
« ſays he, “ moſt earneſtly inculcate ; and requeſt the at- 
d tention of the reader to this very important point. 1 
: Accordingly he afterwards repreſents, that the prophet | | 
TIfajah might have replied to the Jews in his time, con- 
cerning the obſervance of levitical inſtitutions, Thoſe 
6 performances were ſuited to the infancy of your reli- 
cc gious ſtate : ye are become capable of a more pure and 
0 « ſpiritual religion : and Fehrvah requires nw more ſuit- 
\« able ſervices at your hands. And ſuch,” adds Mr. 
e Wakeficld, is my reply at this day to the advocytes for 4 
5 public worſhip upon the ſuppoſed precedent of the 54 | 
100 « tles ; and let theſe adyocates confute me if they . 
After fab a defiance it is at leaſt honourable to attempt 
he adventurous conflict, though one ſhould even fall in 
. the warfare; nor can l Mr. Wakefield blame any man for 5 
Fo accepting ſo bold 2 challenge. The whole of the above 
. paſſage Is indeed ſo. extraordinary, that it merits parti- 
cular animadverſion. If the idea be juſt, that the apoſ= 
| tolic age was the infancy of the goſpel, that we are arrived 7 
at a more advanced period of Chriſtianity, and that what . 
85 was proper and edifying to Chriſtians then, may be no 55 
SN way neceſſary, nay, even very wrong and hurtful gw, 
there can be no harm in giving this idea it 's full force. 
2 We ſhall but comply with Mr. Wakefield's requeſt 5 we. 
. Fay particular attention to it. Let us then follow it to | 


=. 0 


* 


4 | Page 41. 75 Fa + Pages 42, 43 · . 


it's 325 


4 


it's conſequences : : ſome of them may perhaps be curious. 


According to this ſtatement, it might be very proper for 


5 | Chriſtians who lived under the miniſtry of the apoſtles, _ 
to unite in ſocial worſhip, and preſent joint ſupplications 
to the ſupreme Being; but it may be unneceſſary and 


urong that in the preſent day we ſhould imitate their 


ns . conduct. Thoſe who enjoyed the inſtructions of infalli- 


dle teachers to guide them in the mind and will of God, = 


7” might very properly affeciate i in praying for farther light 


and wiſdom, from the giver of every good and perfect 
gift; but we are arrived at ſuch a perfection of know- 
ledge, that it is not only unneceſſary, but wrong for us 


4 adopt ſuch a practice. Social devotion might be re- 


quiſite, to aſſiſt the faith, and quicken the piety, of thoſe 5 
who lived very near the time when the important and 
glorious facts in the goſpel hiſtory took place, and were 


' "freſh in their recollection; but we, removed at the d 
5 tance of near eighteen hundred years from thoſe facts, 
have ſuch a lively ſenſe of their importance, and our 


8 hearts are ſo uniformly influenced by proper views of ; | 


Fe them, that we need no ſuch aſſi tance. The immediate ; 


followers of Chriſt and his apoſtles, haraſſed by per ſccu- 
tion, and daily expoſed to tortures and death for their 
, profeſſion of the name of Teſus, had fo many pleaſing 


LY allurements to attach their hearts to the pleaſures of the 
world, that it might be requiſite they at frequent periods 5 


| ſhould aſſemble, to pray for preſervation from it's temp- 
tations, and have their regard to heaven quickened by 


ſocial devotion: but we, enjoying eaſe and ſecurity, im- 1 


1 merſed in eee concerns, or at liberty to purſue . 


our various ſublunary pleaſures, are ſo fortified by our 

ſuperior intelligence againit the lures of avarice and the 

incitements of ſcnſuality, that our reſpective engage men ts 
need not be ſuſpended « or interrupted for family devotion , 


nor 


— — — 
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1 nor do we need the influence and example if the public | 
55 if worſhip of the Deity, to awaken our regards to him. 
1 : The primitive diſciples were but infants in Chriſtianity, 
al nd it might be very proper for them as, fehle children, t6 
1 come 7gether to their heavenly Father, and ſupplicate his 
2a; but we, being Chriſtians of more mature growth, N 
wk 1 OO are able to provide for ourſelves, and may do without e 
N ſuch aſſiſtance. The goſpel was a ſyſtem but“ imper- : 
I fectiy apprehended” by the apoſtles, who had the ſpirit of 
_ Chriſt to guide them into all truth; but Chriſtianity ma- 
cerated in the ſubtleties of ſchool-· men, and ſublimated in 
_ the retorts of modern philoſophy, is become an etherial 
elſence freed from the droſs and impurities of ſocial or 
OY public worſhip ; | and we, imbibing the rectified ſpirit of 
the goſpel, are „become capable” of ſuch © a pure and 
N ſpiritual religion,” that it is unneceſſary and injurious 
for us to of5crate in paying joint homage to the benevo. 
lent Father of the univerſe! Neither a regard for his ho- 
nour, nor a ſenſe of our dependence, would render A 
1:  afhions expedient nw, howeyer ſuitable they might be _—_ 
_ Chriſtianity i in It's infantile ſtate! Alt is needleſs to 
i „ purſue ſuch abſurdities any farther. A ſtatement of them 
fufficiently refutes the poſition in which they are involy- _ 
ed. Sober Chriſtian philoſophers diſclaim theſe tower- = 
' Ing conceits. And humble and pious men, however _— 
vpided in theological ſentiments, will readily acknowledge AS 
the importance and utility, of thoſe public devotional 
means and helps uſed by the firſt and pureſt Chriſtians, 8 
eſpecially in an age of which the affectation of religion is 
certainly not a charaQeriſtic feature. And whatever 
ideas ſome may form of the improved ſtate of modern - 
Chriſtianity, in compariſon with what it was in primitive 
antiquity, I am free to profels, that if we could bring 
£ dear the ſentiments, iy: 450 "pace of Chriſtians 1 
5 this : 
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Gs 
; this day, to the ſimplicity and ſtandard of the apoſtolic age, 8 


C briſtianity, in my opinion, would be in a much more 
advanced Rate t man it is at . 15 


Oy 1 will 4 4 add to "ts fide. which | is already ER 
long; That the ground Mr. Wakefield has taken againſt 


9 5 public worſhip, would be equally defenſible againſt the 1 5 


1 practice of reading the ſcriptures. Where have we any - 


= Poſitive proof that Jeſus Chriſt frequently peruſed the 4s 


5 ſcriptures of the Old Teſtament ? Or where have we any 
poſitive precept or example for reading the New? As to 


our Lord's exhortation to the Jews to ſearch the ſcrip- 


tures for the proof of his being the Meſſiah ; might it not 
de ſaid, © That was very proper for them becauſe they 


doubted whether he were ſo or not, but can it be neceſ- 
ſary for us in this improved ſtate of religious know- 


ledge? And as to the apoſtolic injunction to the Colof. 

N ſians, to © Let the word of Chriſt dwell in them richly . 

all wiſdom,” it would be as eaſy to ſay of this prac- 

_ tice as of public prayer : 0e What might be very proper 
in the infancy of the goſpel may be no wiſe neceſſary, nay 


Re. may be very wrong at a more advanced period of Chri- 


: tianity !”—Oh! how glad would many diſſolute youths 


educated in Chriſtian principles be, if their conſciences 55 5 
could but get rid of the obligation of reading the ſcrip᷑- 


N tures, and attending public worſhip together. Far be it 


from me to inſinuate in the leaſt, that Mr. Wakefield N 
had any deſign to leſſen men's regard to religion; but the 
miſtaken principles upon which his pamphlet i is written, 


1 appear, in my view, as applicable to other important duties . 
of religion as thoſe to which he has applied them; and N | 


8 5 conſequently. to haye an | immoral, and highly dangerous. 5 3 
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SECTION v. 


on eee ; 


\ FTER that cel Ates of dine | in + of pub- 5 
lic and ſocial worſhip, which 1s furniſhed by the 


to and precepts of our Lord, the conduct of his 


apoſtles and that of the primitive Chriſtians, it is unne- 


cCeſſary to add any farther argument, to prove that it is 
both authorized by the goſpel and perfectly conſiſtent 
NY with it. But A ſurvey of it's conformity to the nature of 
0 Chiiltianity, and it's tendency to ſubſerve the noble and 
benevolent deſign for which it Was introduced amongſt 
mankind, though it be not requiſite to corroborate a poſt- 
— tion confirmed by the teſtimony of revelation, may ſerve 
00 point out the divine wiſdom of ſuch an inſtitution, and Is 
— ſtrate it 5 importance and utility to man. e 


Sunrise is a divine ſyſtem, diſtin Grows every ® 


= mellazon of human invention or appointment. The king- 
dom of Jeſus Chriſt, we are expreſsly aſſured by his own | 
x declaration, 4 I= not of this world.” * The diſplay of the 
divine character by his mediation, and the revelation of 
the Chriſtian hope, were intended to be the means of pu- 
3 5 rifying and exalting human beings; ſeparating them . 
from the world, and uniting them in the public and holy 
profeſſion of the goſpel. From the evidence of the New- _ 
Teſtament it appears to be the deſign of Chriſtianity, ' 
| that the ſubjects of Jeſus Chriſt, thus aſſociated by faith 
and love, and exiſt in the, world as a a holy kiggdom | 


* + Joha xvili. 36. = 3 
| and 


« 6). 


and people, . connected with 1 nor favor by the 

f powers of this world, but acknowledging the ſupreme 

authority of Jeſus Chriſt 3 in ſpiritual concerns, and unit- 
ed as ſpiritual ſocieties, among whom the word and ordi- 
nances of the goſpel ſhould be preſerved, for the general 


4 improvement of mankind, and their own advancement i in ns 


19 r and bolineſs to the glory o of God. 


"Now if the Nabe workkip of God were e Geld fm 5 
| Chriſtian aſſemblies, how could theſe important deſigns 


55 of Chriſtianity be ſo effectually anſwered? Where in that 


caſe would be the viſible kingdom of Jeſus Chriſt ? Or 


bow would a proper reverence for God, and a ſenſe of ; 


that homage and adoration which are due to him, be pre- 


ſerved and extended among mankind, eſpecially thoſe in 
he* inferior ranks of life? If, as Mr. Wakefield recom- 


5 mends, the ſervices of religious aſſemblies were confined | = 


to inſtruction, diſcuſſion, and diſputation, would W 


company 0! of perſons, 1 met together only for ſuch purpoſes, 5 


oo reſemble an academic ſchool rather than a Chriſtian 


. church united for the honour of God? Would not the . 


1 diſtinction between the church of Chriſt and the world, : 
which now falls greatly ſhort of what it was in the apoſ- 5 
5 tolic times, be till farther impaired? And would not 
ns numbers who frequent ſuch. allemblies, be in danger of 


Ds loſing the ſmall degree of reverence. they have for the 


divine Being, inſtead of having it increaſed ? Would not 8 
the diſuſe of public worſhip ; alſo wear off from the minds . 


50 of many, a ſenſe of the obligation of worſhipping God at 18 | 
aul? And would it not thus, in an inſenſible 8 


5 troduce more re practical athciſm than now exiſts? 


We 1 1 EI 1 as +:they's are; and it is 
EL admirable to obſerve how i in i this \ view divine inſtitutions 


| are : | 


(6%) 
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| | 1 are ſuited to the general ee of mankind. The 5 
1 Zulk of the people can never be divines or philoſophers. 
110 We muſt not expect that the majority of men will be 

1 it's Influenced by fine ſpeculations or diſputations. It is not 

} Wh ; inſtruction alone that will lead them to regard the duties 

| Wy . of devotion, if they never ſee any appearance of devo- 

1 | tion in public. And the conſequence which muſt be ex- 

1 pected to follow from its diſuſe, on the known operation 
by | : of moral cauſes and effects, would be the very general de- : 

1 ien of an habitual and devout regard to the Deity. ks 

s oy | But the union of publick worſhip with public inſtruction, 


is calculated to ſuſpend and counteract theſe evils. By... 
_ _ attending the ſocial worſhip of others, men who are moſt 5 
diſinclined to think, if they do not learn to reverence : 
; God and worſhip him in truth, cannot avoid acquiring 15 
ſome idea of the obligation to ſerve and honour him. The 
duty of prayer alſo, when it precedes public inſtruction, : 
ee) | tends at leaſt to compoſe the mind, and diſpoſe it to do 
WO tend to the religions ideas which may be ſuggeſted i this. 8 
= ſubſequent diſcourſe. It keeps up a ſenſe of God, and End 
the obligations of worſhipping him, amongſt mankind. _ 
And in the ſocial devotion of Chriſtian ſocieties, performed = 
in 2 ſerious, rational, and ſcriptural manner, the being, 
£ providence, goodneſs, and mercy of God, are openly ac 
. _ Enowledged in he view of the world to his glory. En- 
8 gaged in ſuch acts of public devotion, they peculiarly : 
appear in their proper character as the ſpiritual kingdom 
8 of Chriſt; “ an holy nation, a peculiar people.. And 
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1 in this view, they peculiarly anſwer the apoſtolic recom. 
1 38 mendation to Chriſtian churches, that they ſhould “ With 
i one mind, and one mouth glorify God, even che Father 
= 3 « of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt.” 7. Theſe indeed are confi 
a Þ- derntions which, 'of themlelves, would not authorize a res 
1 * 1 Pet, ii. TY 5 + Rom, xiv. he a, : 
1 299 | | 55 
| | iq | 
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practice ca by the ward of. God, but when FOR 8 
practice is ſo evidently ſupported by it, they may clu- 
os. its s propriety 4 and excellence. fo 


But i it is not merely the honowr of Gol, and the . 1 
improvement of men, which is promoted by public Chriſ- 


tian worſhip. It eminently ſubſerves the religious advan- | = 
tage and edification of ſerious Chriltians themſelves. 
CE: Benevolence is indeed the grand comprehenſive precept of 


the goſpel. Love to God, and love to man, include the 
5 whole of our duty; and all the inſtitutions of genuine 


5 Chriſtianity, tend to form our minds to this divine tem- 
per. But where can we more directly learn to love our 


fellow - creatures, than when we unite with them in ſocial _ 


: e 10 that infinitely good Being on whom all 


8 depend, and Who c« Giveth unto all life, and breath, and 
"I things. 8 As. common penſioners on the divine | 
= \ bounty, and joint ſupplicants | at the footſtoo] of Jehovah, „ 
. we learn that we have one common concern and intereſt. 55 
8 And our minds muſt be ſtrangely inſenſible, if they 8 
: there taught to regard one another as beings. of the 


fame order; or, if our hearts do not there expand with 


ie effuſions of genuine benevolence towards all mankind, > 


OY as children of the ſame univerſal parent, who have fimi- : 
Pe, lar wants, and are liable to ſimilar evils. Nor is it eaſily 
5 diſcernible how a perſon who confines his. devotion to the 
1 cloſet, can feel the generous glow of Chriſtian bencyo- 


lence, in an equal degree with him, who. frequently ap- 5 1 


proaches. the throne of mercy in company with his bre: ; 
ttßren, as one 8 uy” . the children of his 8 5 


95 5 Father, 2 


Max is a a being Tn" for 1 oe hols and "ROY 4 . 


8 i little obſerves. We. influence of ſecial communications a 
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the human mind, who think that 1» benefit is to be derived 
from them in devotion. Society multiplies our pleaſures, | 
and divides our griefs. It enlivens, comforts, inſtructs, 
improves. . Weighty ideas expreſſed in ſociety, more for- 
cibly impreſs the minds of moſt perſons, than thoſe they 

. derive from books or reflection. And is it then in devo- 


tion only that ſociety muſt be excluded 7 ? Or 1 is it in this Wy 
inſtance alone that it cannot be beneficial to man? Chriſ- 
tians converſe on religious topies important to all. Men 


in general converſe on their common concerns and inte- 
reſt, By the. ſocial communication and interchange of 13 
| ideas, their minds are warmed and improved on a variety 

of uſeful ſubjects. Can they then receive no improve- 
ment, from the ſocial and devotional expreſſion of im- 

| portant religious ideas, in ſolemn addreſſes to the Divine 


5 5 Being! ? Muſt they never aſſoclate 1 in exprefling their com- 4 
mon concerns and neceſſities to him, who alone can ſup-- 


ply them all? Or is it in religious worthip that ſociety 5 - 


5 loſes its uſual properties and effects, and ceaſes to act + 
 flimulus, which it does in all other caſes ? Is not the ex- 
pteſſion of faith and humility, confidence and hope, W 
lignation and dedication to the Divine Being, in united 
addreſſes to him, likely, on the known influence of ſociety 5 
over the human mind, to impreſs the hearts of thoſe in 


whom ſuch Chriſtian diſpoſitions reſide; to awaken * 


tem the renewed exercile of dev otion W God, and Wh 


| animate them with renewed deſires of practiſing S 
_ Chriſtian virtue among men? And ſeeing every mind i :, oo 


much engaged in the concerns of this world, and too 8 


much inclined to regard it in an undue degree, are not te 


5 frequent returns of the ſabbath, and ſuch opportunities of 8 

Focial worſhip, wiſe and merciful inſtitutions, not only for 
15 the purpoſe of inſtruction, bur for the revival of devotional 
ſentiments and diſpoſitions 1 in our hearts; 5 and thereby 
. ſub- | 


„„ 


- fubſerving the holy deſign of Chriſtianity, and promoting 
the cauſe of virtue and human happineſs; by means ſuited | 
to the reaſonable and facial nature of man? I appeal to 

54 the recollection of the moſt ſerious, intelligent and rat! 'onal _ 
_ Chriſtians, whether they have not frequently found a ſenſe 


of religion improved and advanced in their minds, not 


only by the inttruction they have heard, but the public | 
Prayers in which they have joined on the ſabbath; we- 1 
ther they have not returned from an n e upon 


public devotion, better diſpoſed to engage in the religious 


exerdiſes of the family.and the cloſet, and diſcharge all the Ss: 
duties of their ſtation 3 and whether they have not carried 
With them, the holy conſolation and influence of religion 


from the devotions of the ee into the various con- 
12 ns and avocations of the week, 


3 What ths hall we agel 1 theſe 6 things? Oc | 
Re what ſentiment, ona review of the fubje, thould we form 5 
of the expediency, and obligations of public aud ſocial _ 


: worlhip ? If we regard the example and precepts * 5 


5 Chriſt: 7 we follow the pattern of the apoltles and pri- 
- mitive (Chriſtians: if we reſpect the a thority of the 
ſcriptures: if we would advance the improvement of the 


World, the cauſe of true religion and the honour of God : 


if We would promote our on true intereſt, or that of : 
5 our f-llow-creatures : : in ſhort, if we would act as Chris- 
Tians or philoſophers, according to the dictates of e 
lation, or the principles and ſpri 19s which are 0 0 1 
mumnfluence the human mind, Wwe than ral Gppolt 
: ke public worſh' ip of God in A world. W. hils we 
| = may, and ought tO ſec IS 15 puriſtca, beom. every de- Fi 
baſing and diſgraceful mixture which has been biet ded _ 
With it, 57 the weakneſs, the fally, or the- pern ns of 
men, let us zcaloully contend for its obſervance, fupport _ 


AI —— — Ir At i 29% ů * 2 — — 
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— thy our: * and prangle, ad Joint in it os ba. 


2 1:30 + qu: 214 


So. .congepial.. is fie 3 to 1 nature of man, 


4090 the tendency. of the goſpel: ſo far is it from bei g 


unſuitable, to. an ?mproved ſtate of religious knowledge and 


_ purity, that the ſcriptures repreſent rational beings when 
arrived at the higheſt degree of perfection as engaged 
therein. The grand end of Chriſtianity, and of the in- 
_ creaſe of knowledge and holineſs, is to prepare us for the 
| heavenly ſtate ; and ſocial worſhip, with only the altera- 


tion ſuited to ſuch a change of cirgymſtances, is deferibed 


in the word of truth, as the werWand employment of 
heaven. The inhabitants of that better world, according 
to the account in the Revelations, are engaged in reli- 
dious ſervices ſimilar to thoſe in which we ſpend our 
fabbaths upon earth. © They are before the throne of 
„ God, and hey perform divine ſervice to him* day and 
_ night in his temple. 1“˙⁵ And all the angels ſtood _ 

: « round about the throne; and fell on their faces and wor- 


« „ ſhipped ſaying, Amen! bleſſing, and glory, and wiſdom, 


* and thankſgiving, and honour, and power, and might, 
be unto our God for ever and ever. Amen . That 
5 which will conſtitute the ſacred and delightful work of 
the gon mane So and Keen of the . in he 


= 80 Dr. Doddridge 8 berfeuven a aut; and it is s very e cer - 105 


| tain the word generally ſignifies in the New-Teflament to ſerve with 


l Stockius ſays of the verb AzTgevw, indicat cultum religioſum, | 


ut idem fit ac diving et religieſa veneratione colere. He refers to the 
. following paſſages 3 where it is rendered worſhip i in our halen, -- 
Ads vii. 42.—chap. xxvii. 14. Phil. iii. 3. And to many others ' 
where the idea of worſhip i is evidently contained, though that term 


be not uſed. by our nen, a As xxvi. 7. Nm. f i. 9. Heb, Ty 
| f XII. ad. _ 


+ Rei 15. 55 1. 11 and 1 1 
„ „ edel 
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celeſtial temple, cannot be mean; unprofitabley' or uns | 
ſuitable to the moſt improved ſtate of religion upon earth, 
Let us not then entertain any depreciating ideas of the 
obligations and utility of 'ſociat devotion 'aid' Worſhip, 
which, if we are found hereafter among the moſt pure 


and 2 505 of human EB vin de z . at i of our 
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